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Manliness 


A permanent feature 
in the Standard Blouse 
of the World—it’s a 
part of its quality. 
Boys who care are 
the ones who wear 
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Blouse for Boys 
There are styles and patterns for work, 
play and dress—every one of them right. 
Ask the retailer to show you Range 3200 


Write us a postal card saying “Send me 
Edna K. Wooley’s Book ‘Getting 
Together’’’— Every boy who is 
desirous of “getting there”’ 
in life will be interested. 


K&F, Blouse Makers 


KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE BOYS’ BLOUSE MAKERS OF AMERICA 





BRANCH SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Look Who’s Here! 


LD FRIENDS, who have become very popular with boys, are with us 
O again in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE. They are WALTER WALDEN, who 

wrote “The Tropic Smugglers,” published in BOYS’ LIFE in Decem- 
ber and January, and whose serial story, “‘ The Mystery of the River Cave,” begins 
this month; LEsLiE W. QuiRK, whose athletic stories have made him famous; 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, whose scout stories are enjoyed by all boys; the 
Haw-Haw Corner which always makes you laugh, and the 
double page of stunning pictures. 

The new writers are certain to be equally popular with 
BOYS’ LIFE readers. They include JosEPH ALT- 
SHELER, who wrote those notable boys’ books entitled 
‘Forest Runners,” ““The Horsemen of the Plains,” and 
“Apache Gold;’”” ALFRED BisHop MAsOoN, whose 
famous boys’ books include “Tom Strong, Washington’s 
Scout,”” and ““Tom Strong, the Young Captain; ROBERT 
LEIGHTON, whose story of the exciting experience of a boy 
rider of the pony express will thrill you; and RoBert C. 
MATHEs, who has a story especially for boys interested 
in electrical experiments. 


But Next Month! 


We are going to beat even this great issue in March. 
We will print then AN INDIAN CHIEF’s STorRY, which he 
told to a boy, explaining how he got his name. The experi- 
ences of the Indian boy will take your breath away. You 
mustn’t miss it. 


WALTER WALDEN 


Author of our new serial. 
“The Mystery of the 
River Cave,” which? 

starts in this issue. 


Then we will have an exciting hazing story. No, not 
hazing in school or college, but hazing as it was done by rough and daring men of 
the West to a green, but brave boy from New Jersey. The title is “The Hazing 
of Kid Burnham.”’ It has been written for BOYS’ LIFE by EUGENE J. YOUNG, 

The third notable feature of the March BOYS’ LIFE will be a detective 
story in which a boy discovers and cleverly traps a Bighorn poacher in Colorado. 
It was dangerous business. PAUL LEE ELLERBE has told the story well; and 
the illustrations are by CHARLES LIVINGSTONE BULL, the most famous animal 
illustrator in America. 

In March, the two boys in ‘““The Mystery of the River Cave” will get nearer 
to the “house of mystery” (see next page) and make some surprising discoveries. 
You mustn’t fail to follow them. 
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Bird's-eye view of the sc 


WHERE JACK AND MILTON HAD THEIR STRANGE ADVENTURES 
enes in Walter Walden’s serial, “The Mystery of the River Cave,” which begins in 


this issue of BOY’S LIFE. Save this for future reference 





The Mystery of the River Cave 


Two Boys’ Hard Fight Against Strange Odds to Save Old Fisherman Dan 
By WALTER WALDEN 


Author of “ Tropic Smugglers ” 














CHAPTER 1-—Dan’s Island- 


WO young lads launched their canoe 

T on the river, and, each taking his 

paddle, they turned its bow straight 

for a mite of an island that lay near a 
mile away, close to the far shore. 

It was on this wee island that fisherman 
Dan’s hut snuggled down ’mongst the trees, 
not far from its lower end. An old house- 
boat it was, though one would hardly sus- 
pect it, to see it crouched under the vines 
that covered it so completely, and with 
its end stuck into a brush-covered knoll. 
The windows seemed set in the vines, and 
—_ herself had thatched the curved 
roof. 

Old Dan was sole inhabitant of the little 
island—two blocks long and less than half 
as wide; and few visitors he had. The 
‘most constant, and, doubtless, the most 
welcome, were a pair of boys, Milton Ains- 
fie and Jack Corbin, who lived on the IIli- 
mois shore. The boys loved to play Indian 
amongst the island’s trees, finding ideal 
places for hiding in the heavy under- 
growth. They loved to bathe on its sandy 
shore, and, when the sun was low, to help 
old Dan with his seining. 

The old man stooped over a log in his 
island forest, breaking off sticks for his 
fire. Then, as his eyes looked out on the 
‘broad Mississippi, he straightened his form 
and brightened all over, taking in the canoe 
and the boys briskly paddling, coming over 
to his lonely shore. 

“So there you are again, lads,” he 
greeted, “to see old Dan and play. That’s 
right, have a good time while you’re young 
—have a good time while you’re young.” 

They had their games till near to dusk, 
and it came time to seine for the minnows. 
Then off with their clothes, and one at 
each end, they’d soon made a round in the 
water; and laid the seine on the warm 
sand beach where the jumping silver spin- 
dles gave them a merry chase till they got 
them corraled in the bucket. 

The old fisherman would have them in 
fhis cheerless cave of a cabin for some 
corn-bread, and molasses, and cheese; just 
to take the sting off their prickly appe- 
tites, before paddling back to their homes 
then as their canoe was being eased into 
the water, he begged of them: 

“Now, lads, when ye are kneeling at 
your beds to-night, for this old carcass’ 
sake pray to Lord-a-Mighty to forgive the 
old fisherman who sins against his will. 
Don’t forget, lads—tell him he sins against 
his will!” And, as they paddled away, 
they heard the old man, as he turned to go 
back, still muttering to himself, “ He sins 
against his will—he sins against his will.” 

Never did the boys visit old Dan there- 
after that he failed of some reference to 
his theme of sin. And once, as he was 
busied with hanging a trout-line between 


trees to dry, he gave to them admonish- 
ment, and he fell to musing as he spoke. 


“Ah, dear lads, never let yourselves be 
led into any business that you don’t know 
the end of—that you don’t know the end 
of. There are friends in the world that 
will make you do their dirty work. Look 
out for their traps—look out for their 
traps. Don’t let your ears take any talk 
of easy money. There isn’t any such. 
Easy money is always bad money—easy 
money is always bad——.” And he dropped 
the line as he caught himself up with a 
startled look at the boys, as if to see 
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whether they were giving overmuch heed 
to his talk. 


Little wonder that in time the boys came 
to realize that there was some secret worm 
biting and squirming in old Dan’s mind. 
Then there grew curiosity, mixed with a 
sense of pity, and a desire to help the old 
man, for whom there had grown in their 
hearts so warm an affection. 


Often did they confer secretly together, 
trying to diagnose their old friend’s pain. 
But their conjectures all failed of plausi- 
bility; so they concluded at last to act, 
and it was Milton who outlined a plan. 
Milton, by the way, though physically 
weaker, was the elder by a year and a 
month than his chum, the strapping Jack 
Corbin; and he was the intellectual supe- 
rior as well. So it was Milton who solved 
most of the problems, and made most of 
the plans, which Jack’s strength had much 
to do with when it came time to execute. 


It was well known to the boys that old 
Fisherman Dan made niore or less regular 
trips away—at intervals of something like 
three weeks or a month. They never had 
any inkling of his going, till some morning 
they would see his boat locked to a tree 
on the Illinois shore. But they always 
knew when to expect his return; for he 
invariably came back on the second day 
following, and could be seen rowing back 
to his island around four in the afternoon. 

Milton argued these mysterious trips 
must have directly to do with his trouble; 
because for days after each return he 
would look sad and glum, and, while he 
was more greedy than ever for the visits 
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of the boys, they were unable to rouse 
him out of the depths of his gloom. 
“We'll hide on the island next time, just 
before old Dan comes back, and—we’ll see 
what we can see,” said Milton, not ventur- 
ing useless guesses again. 
» * * * . + a 


Very early on a Tuesday in August, 
Milton, who lived but a hundred yards 
back from the shore, saw old Dan’s boat 
locked in its usual place; and he knew 
that the old fisherman was gone again on 
one of his mysterious journeys. He hur- 
ried back and climbed the hill to the Cor- 
bins’ home, on the brow of the bluff. A 
whistle brought Jack out to the fence, 
the yellow of his breakfast egg still round 


-his mouth. 


“Old Dan’s gone again,” said Milton. 

“Great, Milt, now we'll find out,” said 

Jack. 
“Don’t be so sure,” said Milton. “If 
he wanted us to find it out, it would be 
easy—he’d have told us anyway. But he 
doesn’t want it known what he’s up to— 
even though it makes him so down.” 

“T don’t see why he does what he doesn’t 
like,” said Jack. 

“Don’t you know,” said Milton, “ what 
he said that day about friends making you 
do their dirty work?” 

“No,” broke in Milton, “not that kind. 
But what’s the use guessing? Let’s go 
over there and get ready.” 

So the boys filled the Corbins’ wood-box 
and brought water from the well. They 
did as much for Mrs. Ainslie, and soon 
had boarded their canoe; and for cargo 
they had an auger that lay between Mil- 
ton’s knees. 

Arrived at the island, their first job was 
to find a good hiding-place for the canoe, 
to be used on the coming Thursday, the 
day of Dan’s return. And this they found 
under a fallen tree, where the underbrush 
grew rank. 


The knoll at the back of old Dan’s hut 
was covered with a tangle of brush and 
vines, through which wee jungle the boys 
wormed their way, till they got under the 
eaves of the house. Then the auger was 
set against the wall, and Milton and Jack 
took turn about, twisting at the tool, till 
they had made a hole through the board, 
higher than the reach of a man standing 
on the floor within. The thickness of the 
wall was just the one plank; so, as the 
boys tried an eye at the hole, nearly all 
the inside was in view. 


When the boys crawled out of the 
thicket, and moved away from the knoll, 
they experienced a sense of guilt; and they 
peered about in some dread. The island 
seemed to them changed, somehow. The 
bright sunbeams, piercing the leafy roof of 
the forest here and there, served but to 
deepen the darkness of the cave-like nooks ; 
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and shadows moved like eerie things, giv- 
ing the boys real pangs of fear. 

“T wouldn’t like to be here alone at 
night,” said Jack, whose courage so sel- 
dom failed. 

“Of course there wouldn’t be any dan- 
ger,” said Milton, “but neither would I.” 

They almost whispered in their talk. 

“It seems almost like some of those 
fiends old Dan talked about might be in 
those dark places,” said Jack. 

“Well,” sai Milton, more bold of voice, 
“lf we’re ever going to find out anything 
it won’t do for us to begin this early to 
be afraid.” 

So Jack drew himself erect again, and 
by his look he showed that his spirit as 
yet was within his control, and, when it 
came time that things should be done, he, 
at least, would be up to the business. 

They paddled back to the Illinois shore, 
resigning themselves to a two days’ wait, 
till old Dan’s return. 

And then?—— Well, they thought it 
strange indeed, if in that first hour he 
should fail to show some bitter fruit of his 
journey, and so some clue to his bane. 

On Thursday morning Milton looked out 
on a sunless day; the sky was a dome of 
old lead. By noon darker patches were 
showing up in the east; and some sign of 
rain he sniffed in the air. Jack was to 
come at two o'clock, which would give 
them plenty of time to get themselves and 
their canoe into hiding on the island, be- 
fore the coming of Dan at four. 

But two o’clock didn’t bring any Jack— 
nor did fifteen after—nor at two-thirty had 
he come. 

So Milton set off and climbed the hill; 
and was sorely put out by the news that 
Jack’s father had taken him along to Pleas- 
ant Valley, to gather in hay before it 
should rain. 

There was nothing for Milton but—go 
alone to the island, let Jack come when he 
could. So he foraged about for a bit of 
paper, and he prepared a note for his 
friend; 

Jack, 

I am going over in the canoe. Do not 
come till I signal. Oars are in the cellar- 
way. Milton. 
This he placed in the fence corner, be- 

tween the lower board and the post, 
where he knew Jack would be sure to find 
it. 

At his home, Milton made a sandwich, 
which, rolled in an old black slicker with 
a bottle of matches, made up his equip- 
ment. His announcement to his mother 
that he should miss supper, brought only 
a knowing smile; for she was used to the 
boys’ play-expeditions. Thought of serious 
adventures never entered her mind. 

Many a time had Milton come to that 
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island play-ground, and always with a 
sense of confidence and joy. But this 
time, as the canoe neared the familiar shore 
he felt rather faint-hearted. He knew (so 
he felt) that in reality the island held no 
new thing to fear; that it was the same 
old play-ground still that ever it had been. 
But yet he felt somehow now, that the old 
associations were ripe for a fall, that new 
memories should entwine with its vines, 
new games be played amongst its dear old 
trees. 

Milton pulled the canoe out on the sand; 
and then he made what came near proving 
a fatal mistake. He found handling the 
canoe alone a bit laborious, so instead of 
dragging it in to the ideal hiding-place 
selected by Jack and himself, he merely 
pulled it over the sand and into the tall 
grass fringing the shore. 

After a hasty and trembling visit to old 
Dan’s cabin, he sat himself down in the 
shore-grass, to watch for the old man’s 
coming. He was in no sort of doubt that 
old Dan, immediately on his return, feeling 
secure from witnesses, would perform 
some act, or exhibit something or other, 
that should furnish a clue that would lead 
to a solution of the mystery, and old Dan’s 
troubles. 

The day gradually darkened somewhat; 
due, partly to the waning afternoon, and 
partly to the thickening clouds. Milton 
shook as he lay in the grass; not from 
cold, nor so much from fear, but with ex- 
citement, and the suspense of waiting. 

But relief came at last; for a boat ap- 
peared, moving out from the Illinois shore; 
and he presently made out the form of old 
Dan, pulling away at the oars. Milton 
retreated to the trees, and watched till the 
old fisherman’s boat was within a quarter 
mile off the shore, and then he made his 
way into a well-screened nook on the 
knoll, 

It seemed a long while till he heard old 
Dan making a landing on the Iowa side 
of the island. And presently came the old 
ay step at the door, and the key in the 
ock. 

With his eye to the auger-hole, Milton 
saw old Dan enter the cabin. His first act 
was to draw out of his inside coat pockets 
several empty shotbags, which he laid on 
the table. 

_At last he brought forth a canvas bag, 
tied with a cord; and out of this took a 
large roll of paper money. Then, seating 
himself, he proceeded to count. When fin- 
ished he returned the bills again to the bag, 
which he tied with the cord, and laid on 
ie ote of the table. 

ising out of his chair; Dan went 

the door, which he threw open and lice 
ened a minute. Then Milton caught sight 
of the bag of paper money, which had 
caught on a button on the back of Dan’s 
coat, by a loop of the cord, and hung there. 

Then Dan returned to the table—in great 
consternation missed the bag, and hunted 
high and low for it: under the table and on 
top of it; in his pockets, and even under 
his hat, he turned the chair up-side-down, 
and looked into the stove—quite beside 
himself. And, as he turned himself about 
like a cat after its tail, that bag swung in- 
to the boy’s view and out again—the effect 
was ludicrous. Milton was convulsed with 
laughter and crammed his handkerchief in- 
to his mouth to gag his hysteria. 

_ Finally, old Dan took off his coat—see- 
ing, he pounced on the bag with a gasp 
of relief. 

Then, with a _ ton’s-weight sigh, he 
dropped into the chair. Putting elbow on 
table and head on hand, he stared into 
nothingness. 

Milton thought old Dan’s face had never 
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WITH HIS EYE ON THE AUGER-HOLE, MILTON 
SAW OLD DAN. 


looked so haggard; and never had he seem 
it so distorted with the pain of despair. He 
was so distressed with sympathy for his 
old friend, that he forgot where he was 
—and the reason, and was on the point of 
calling out to old Dan, when the old fel- 
low suddenly arose to his feet, and, throw- 
ing his arms and his eyes aloft, he spoke, 
in hoarse supplication : 

“Oh, God!” he began, “forgive and 
help an old man! Deliver me from these 
devils—or let me die! Oh, Lord, I can’t 
bear it any longer.” 

Milton turned away from his auger-hole 
to brush tears from his eyes, and he 
breathed a prayer, almost out aloud, for 
the means to help his old friend. 

Then all at once there came to his ears. 
the sound of voices—harsh were the tones. 
—and then the opening and closing of the 
cabin door. 

Milton’s eye went to the auger-hole—his. 
heart thumped like a beaten drum. Two 
men he saw standing within the room;. 
their faces seemed marked with crime. 
The one, large and bullish; the lesser, 
sharp-visaged, sneaking—keen like a fox. 

“So, ye old monk, ye’re back again,” bel- 
lowed one. 

“Oh, cut that!” broke in the other; then 
to old Dan, “Well, did ye manage the 
swag?” 

For answer old Dan brought forth from 
his pocket the bundle of bills, which the 
foxy one proceeded to count on the table, 
eagerly watched by the bigger brute. 

When he had finished, he handed old 
Dan two bills, with a “Here’s yours.” 
His own pocket got all the rest. 

“Did ye have any trouble this time— 
any suspicious nibs followin’ ye?” 

“No, no trouble,” answered Dan, hoarse 
of voice. “Only Britton sent word yow 
was askin’ too much for the stuff.” 

The two men laughed in harsh chorus. 

“They all say that,” said foxy. 

Then, as they turned to go, the lesser 
spoke through his teeth: 

_“And now, old hoss, I reckon there 
ain’t no use remindin’ you—any false move, 
and we'll let a little out-doors into you; 
and, in spite o’ yer prayin’, straight to 
purgatory ye go!” 

The other bellowed, “ We'll give ye such 
a shove, ye won't stop this side o’ the 
bottom pit.” 

And then they went. But directly Mil- 
ton heard their voices near his covert, and, 
through the brush made out their unequa? 
and unprepossessing forms, moving toward 
the side of the island that looks toward the 
Illinois shore. 

(Continued on page 32.) 








Kiddie’s “Cowardice” 


A Story of a Boy Rider of the Pony Express, a Storm, Wolves, and the 


a6 HAT? You call me a coward?” 

W Anyone else in the crowded 

saloon would probably have 

had recourse to the frontiersman’s argu- 
ment of a drawn pistol. 

But although Kiddie, like other Pony 
Express riders, always carried a loaded 
revolver, he never took the weapon from 
its holster except to defend what was 
right and lawful, and to protect the mails. 

Kiddie had gone into Richardson’s place 
at Laramie to warm himself and to have 
a drink of hot coffee while waiting to take 
his turn with the mails. The air was thick 
with smoke and strong language, and when 
Kiddie strolled in very silently on his 
‘moccasined feet, with his fur coat over his 
arm and his riding gloves thrust under his 
belt, he paused, and one of the men, see- 
ing his hesitation, cried aloud to those at 
the fire: 

“Say, boys, here’s Kiddie. Guess you 
‘ain’t goin’ ter ‘low him ter hang around 
out here in the cold, seein’ the long and 
lonesome ride he’s got in front of him? 
What’s the matter with that cosy seat agin 
the stove?” 

The man occupying the seat stood up. 
“Here you are, Kiddie,” he called inviting- 
ly. “Come right here. I bin keepin’ it 
kinder soft for you, see.” 

Kiddie took the proffered place of com- 
fort. 

“Don’t just see why that boy should have 
the best place,” grumbled 


Rescue of an Indian’s Victim 
By ROBERT LEIGHTON 


anyways near ’em. He’s the same as all 
the rest of his mongrel tribe—just a 
shrinkin’ coward.” 

Two or three of the men looked sharply 
round at the speaker, ready to defend 
young Kiddie. But Kiddie himself had 
heard what had been said, and he needed 
no defense. 

“ What?” he cried aloud, rising slowly to 
his feet. “You call me a coward, Jake 
Carson? That’s like the pot cailin’ the 
kettle black. What about the man that 
left his pardner on the burnin’ prairie and 
made tracks to save his own skin?” 

Jake Carson’s hand had gone to his re- 
volver. He had supposed that this story 
of his having deserted a friend in peril 
was long ago forgotten. 

Kiddie was moving towards him to the 
bar to order his coffee. One of the men 
near the stove caught at his sleeve. 

“Leave him alone, Kiddie,” he advised. 
“Jake’s only jealous because he failed ter 
git appointed t’ the Pony Express.” 

“Oh! I ain’t figurin’ to touch him,” pro- 
tested Kiddie. ‘‘ He may call me what he 
likes. I’m only curious to know just why 
he reckons I’m a coward. Maybe I am 
one.. I don’t know.” 

Even by the way in which he went near 
to Jake Carson, regardless of the man’s 
gun, he proved that he was not a coward, 
although it is true that Carson’s weapon 
arm was firmly held by one of his com- 


panions. Carson’s threatening glare at him 
as he passed, however, was enough in it- 
self to intimidate. 

“Tl be even with you yet, you cross- 
bred young skunk!” Carson hissed at him 
between his teeth, 


‘6 W HOA, then; whoa, if you want to. 
Guess you've picked up a stone 
shoe. Let’s have a look.’ 

Kiddie’s pony, racing through the dark 
ravine of Ghost Pine Cafion, had suddenly 
altered her stride from a long, regular 
stretch to a faltering canter, and then to 
an awkward, limping trot. 

Almost before she had come to a halt, 
Kiddie had thrown aside his blanket and 
slipped from the saddle to lift the pony’s 
hoof to his knee. 

“ Bit of rotten old buffalo bone fixed in 
your shoe, pressin’ on the frog,’ he said, 
drawing off his right-hand glove with his 
teeth. “’Taint any wonder you got limpin’.” 

He tried to remove the obstruction, but 
finding it tightly wedged, strode to and 
fro, searching for something more ef- 
fectual than his cold, stiffened fingers. 

He had gone some twenty yards away, 
and, not finding anything suitable had un- 
buttoned his coat to take out his clasp 
knife, when he came to an abrupt stop, 
and stood looking down at something white 
that lay at his feet in the frost-withered 


grass. 
“H’m!” he ruminated. “Looks like the 
tail feather of some barn 





Jake Carson, who stood at the 
rear of the crowd. “ Tain’t 
‘as if he was white. Say, it’s 
comin’ ter suthin’ when a 
half-breed mongrel claims a 
favored corner, jes’ because 
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‘he’s ridin’ along with the 
mails, Guess he ain't the 
only one here that’s startin 
on a long and lonesome 
journey.” 

Kiddie glanced’ across at 
Jake. 


“You c’n have it instead 
of me, Jake,’ he suggested. 
“T registered no claim to it.” 

“No, you jumped it,” re- 
torted Carson. “Seems ter 
me thar’s a whole lot too 
much favor shown to that 
thar boy,” he pursued, speak- 
ing to the men near him in a 
low tone, which he believed 
Kiddie did not hear. “It’s 
Kiddie this, an’ Kiddie that 
all along the trail. Who’s 
Kiddie, anyway? An’ how’s 
he come ter git fixed up as 
an Express rider? He’s 
years too young. He ain’t fit 
fer a job like that, not by a 
long chalk.” 

“Seems ter git through 
with it, right enough,” re- 
marked one of the cowboys. 
“ Allus comes in on schedule 
time, never loses his way, 
never runs foul of Redskins 
or road agents.” 
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door fowl. Wonder how it 
happened that an or’nary, 
chuckle-headed domestic hen 
had the uncommon enterprise 
to quit its home perch and 
come foolin’ around in 
Ghost Pine Cafion!” 

He took hold of the 
feather and turned it about 
in his fingers, examining it 
intently. 

“Tt’s a long while since 
that feather was anyways 
near the place where it 
grew,” he reflected. “That 
black tip ain’t nat’ral, no 
more’n the wax and horse- 
hair and that thread of green 
silk around the quill end.” 
He sniffed at it critically. 
“Smells of nasty grease. 
Must have come out of an 
Indian’s war bonnet. Won- 
der just how long it’s been 
lyin’s here! Not many hours, 
I reckon. 

“Didn’t think there’d be 
any Redskins messin’ 
around this time of year,” 
he concluded, as he returned 
to his waiting pony. 

Again lifting the mare’s 
foot across his knee, he 
adroitly removed the piece 
of buffalo bone with his 
knife. 

But Kiddie did not yet re- 
mount. Instead he led the 
restless pony forward to the 
spot where he had found the 











“Redskins? Road-agents? ” 
returned Carson, with a 
mocking laugh. “ Why, he 
ain’t got the pluck ter go 


THE FLAME FROM THE MATCH SHONE ON HIS FACE. 
THE STRANGER IN CONSTERNATION, “IT’S KIDDIE!” 
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“GEE!” EXCLAIMED 


feather, searching the 
ground as he went. And at 
length his search was re- 
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warded by the discovery of a significant sign. 

At the side of the trail he came upon a 
smail patch of thin ice. The ice was 
broken obviously by the hoof of a gallop- 
ing horse. He examined the footprint, 
which pointed in the direction in which 
he himself was traveling. The hoof had 
not been shod. 

“Indian pony, sure,” he decided. 

There had been no frost earlier than 
the previous night It was therefore cer- 
tain that the hoof mark was so recent that 
there was risk of his running into the close 
neighborhood of hostile Indians. 

“Guess we'd best push along, Rosebud, 
if we’re to get to the next stage in sched- 
ule time,” he said as he mounted. “ Be- 
sides, there’s a snowstorm comin’ down. 
Mush!” i 

Rosebud made a dash forward, and was 
soon galloping at full stretch through the 
gloomy defile. And while she ran her rider 
still looked about him for further signs of 
lurking Indians. 

There was no use now looking for foot- 
prints, for the ground was white with 
snow, and even the beaten trail was hid- 
den. 

At dusk he was riding at an easy pace 
through Lost Man’s Gulch, when his pony 
threw up her head and altered her stride. 
Kiddie had learned by long experience to 
trust to the instincts of his mount, but he 
knew as well as Rosebud that there was 
something unusual in the air. He had 
detected the faint resinous odor of burning 
pine wood. 

“Yes, Rosebud,” he said; “I guess 
there’s Indians way back of White Bull 


Ridge. But it’s not likely they’re on the 
warpath. Eh?” he exclaimed suddenly, 
gripping the reins. “ What’s that over 
yonder?” 


He had seen a dark blot on the whiteness 
of the snow, and as he rode on he kept his 
eyes upon it, trying in the dim light and 
through the whirling snow to make out its 
shape. As he came abreast of it he drew 
rein. 

“Looks like a horse,” he decided. 

The thing lay about a hundred yards 
away from the trail, half concealed by a 
clump of cactus scrub. He rode up the 
steep incline, and, dismounting, led his pony 
nearer. 

His first impression that it was a dead 
horse was confirmed, and he saw an Indian 
arrow sticking in its side. The fact that 
there was saddle and bridle and that the 
hoofs were shod gave testimony that the 
animal’s rider had been a white man, and 
not an Indian. 

Kiddie stood in thought, wishing that it 
were light enough for him to examine 
whatever signs had been left uncovered by 
the snow. But even the darkness did not 
prevent him from reasoning out the cir- 
cumstances. 

His reason told him that there had been 
a chase, and that the horse had gone on 
perhaps for several miles with the arrow in 
its side. The Indians had abandoned the 

ursuit. Otherwise they would certainly 
ave stripped the horse of its saddle and 
bridle. 

What Kiddie could not be sure of was 
what had become of the rider. Had he, 
too, been the victim of an Indian’s arrow? 
Or had he fallen from his saddle and been 
taken off by the savages to die by slow and 
cruel torture? 

It would be useless to search for him. 
Even if he had kept his seat in the saddle 
“until his horse fell from exhaustion, his 
tracks were wiped. out by the snow, and 
there could be no finding him. 

Then Kiddie remembered that once, long 
ago, he had accompanied Gideon Birken- 
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“KIDDIE,” OF THE PONY EXPRESS. 


shaw on a trapping expedition to this same 
gulch. 

They had been trapping beaver on a 
creek not very far from where he now 
stood, and they had lived for the best part 
of a week in a dug-out on the hillside. It 
would afford a very good shelter from 
snow or a refuge from enemies. 

He reflected that it would not delay him 
very long if he were to go aside to that 
dug-out now, just to assure himself that it 
was not occupied. He would easily make 
up the time farther along the trail. 

He remounted and rode over the steep, 
rough shoulder of the hill, and almost be- 
fore he expected it he was within a few 
yards of the dug-out. 

Once more he slipped from his saddle 
and led Rosebud forward, going very 
silently in the snow. For a moment he 
stood still, listening. It seemed to him 
that he heard a stealthy movement, as of 
some wild animal. He drew back a step, 
and as he did so there was a flash and a 
pistol bullet whistled past his ear. 

“Hold hard, there, stranger!” he cried 
sharply. ‘Quit that game. There’s no oc- 
casion to get shootin’. Who are you?” 

man’s voice, feeble and tremulous, 
came to him from the dark shelter. 

“Gee! You ain’t a Injun, then! Guess 
I nearly put a bullet inter you, sneakin’ up 
that way. Come inside. Thar’s room.” 

Kiddie made his difficult way within, 
crawling on hands and knees. 

“Keep clear of my broken leg,” the 
stranger moaned painfully. “Got any 
matches?” 

Kiddie unbuttoned his coat to get at his 
bull’s-eye lantern. The flame from the 
match shone in his face. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the stranger in con- 
sternation. “Jts Kiddie!” 

“That’s so,” Kiddie nodded, flashing the 
lantern ray along the man’s recumbent 
form, until it rested upon his black-bearded 
face. “And you are Jake Carson. Say, 
now, was that your plug I saw lyin’ dead 
back of the hill? Seems you’ve had a 
brush with the Indians.” 

“Yep,” Jake acknowledged ruefully, 
slowly returning his revolver to its holster. 
“Pony pegged out, arrow wound in my 
shoulder, leg broke across the ankle; no 
grub, no drink, no fire. Injuns prowlin’ 
around searchin’ for me, an’ this yer snow- 
storm an’ all! Reckon I was in as awk’ard 
a fix as a man could be, ’fore you was 
blown in.” 

“Don’t see that my bein’ blown in makes 
a whole lot of difference, though,” said 
Kiddie. 

“ Guess it makes a heap of difference ter 
me. You kin gimme what food you’ve got. 
You kin fix up my leg. You kin go an’ 
cut wood ter kindle a fire. And then, in 
the mornin,’ supposin’ we ain’t scalped or 
snowed up, you kin loan me your pony an’ 
hang around here until I send you an- 
other.” 


Kiddie went nearer to him with his lan- 
tern, 

“Which leg?” he inquired. 

“*Tain’t broke badly,” he decided, set- 
ting the fractured bone as well as he could, 
and making a temporary splint with his 
opened knife, binding it round with his 
scarf. “Sorry this is all the grub I’ve 
got,” he added, producing a biscuit. 
“Guess you'll have to do without a fire.” 

He went out and, bringing his blanket, 
spread it over Jake’s limbs. Then he added 
his own overcoat. 

“ That’s about all I c’n do for you, now,” 
he concluded. “So long! I'll leave the 
lantern alongside of you.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Carson in alarm. 
“Where d’you reckon you’re goin’?” 

“Reckon I’m goin’ to hustle along the 
trail with the Express. I’m late as it is. } 
ain’t supposed to hang around any. Snow’s. 
gettin’ worse, too.” 

Jake Carson made a desperate effort to 
rise and forcibly detain him. His hand 
went to his revolver. 

“Stop!” he shouted savagely. “Stop! 
D’ye hear? You can’t leave me all alone 
like this—to die! Think what it means! 
Stop! Come back here!” He caught at 
the lantern and flashed its light to and fro. 
“ Ah, you low-down, half-bred coward!” 

“All right, Jake; all right,” Kiddie 
called back in answer. “Don’t you worry. 
I shall come back, never fear, soon as I’ve 
handed on the mails.” 

Jake Carson listened to the pony’s hoofs. 
crunching in the snow; listened until al? 
was silent. 

“ He'll never come back, through all this. 
snow,” he moaned. “He'll get even with 
me fer callin’ him a coward.” 


sé Hes sure comin’ now,” declared 

Isa Blagg, taking up his lantern 
and pushing open the stable door against a 
fierce blast of whirling snow. “ Never 
knew young Kiddie be more’n an hour be- 
hind time, whatever the weather. He'd 
make his way through anythin’. Pluckiest 
youngster on the whole trail! You ready, 
Tom? Come along!” 

The two men went together down to the 
trail and stood ankle deep in the snow, 
while Kiddie came up at a steady gallop 
on his panting broncho. 

“Less’n an hour behind schedule time, 
Kiddie,” Isa cried in commendation. 
“Hullo!” he exclaimed in _ surprise. 
“Where’s your winter coat and your 
blanket?” 

Kiddie was busy transferring the two 
precious satchels of mails from his own to 
Tom’s pony. Isa Blagg repeated his in- 
quiry. 

“You didn’t start without ’em, sure— 
coarse weather like this?” 

“No,” Kiddie responded. “I just loaned 
them to a chap, ’way back in Lost Man’s 
Gulch. He was needin’ them. I left him 
in an old dug-out. He’d had a brush with 
Indians ; he escaped; but he broke his ankle 
when his pony fell dead with an arrow in 
its flank. He can’t get away without help. 
He’s got nothing to eat, and no fire, He’s 
in a considerable fix. Guess if this snow- 
storm lasts he’s about played out. I’m 
goin’ back right now, with food and a 
spare pony.” 

“Right now?” Blagg repeated. “You 
ain’t figuring to ride back to Lost Man’s 
Gulch to-night—’fore you’ve had your sup- 
per or a sleep? Why, you’ve been in the 
saddle a good twelve hours as it is! You 
mean you'll go in the mornin’?” 

Kiddie shook his head. 

“Before mornin’ the mountain trail ’l! 
be blocked with snow,” he answered. “ Best 
to go right at once. I'll have a bite and 
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a warm while you're lookin’ after Rosebud 
and saddlin’ up a pair of ponies, and while 
Martha’s fixin’ up a basket of food.” 

He turned to walk towards the home- 
stead. Isa strode by his side, leading 
Rosebud. 

“ When you’ve made up your mind to do 
a thing,” Isa said dryly, “you’re as stub- 
born as a mule, Kiddie. But it occurs ter 
me as you're shapin’ to do a heap more’n 
anyone else would do in the way of char- 
itable self-sacrifice. Allowin’ as your 
friend’s fixed up kinder snug and comfort- 
able in the homely shelter of Old Man 
Birkenshaw’s dug-out—allowin’ as he has 
appropriated your blanket and fur coat ter 
keep out the cold—I’d say he’s likely to do 
not so badly, even without food and fire. 
Who is he, anyway?” 

Kiddie shrugged his shoulders. 

“Man named Jake Carson,” 
swered. 

“What?” cried Isa Blagg, “Jake Car- 
son? The all-fired cuss as deserted his 
pardner in the prairie fire? He ain’t worth 
considerin’. Let him wait, Kiddie—don’t 
you go a-riskin’ of your valuable life ter 
rescue a mean, selfish, skunk like that!” 

Kiddie shivered. The cold seemed to 
have got into his very bones. 

“There’s heaps of risk for him,” he 
responded, “but not for me. Y’see, he’s 
side tracked. His leg’s broke and there’s 
an arrow wound in his shoulder. I prom- 
ised I’d go back to him, and I wouldn’t 
disappoint a horse or a dog. Why should 
I disappoint a human? Jake’s no friend 
of mine, I allow. Called me a mongrel 
coward, he did. But that don’t make any 
difference.” 

Isa Blagg knew’ it was useless to argue. 
All he could do was to delay getting the 
ponies saddled, to afford more time for 
the boy to get supper. Furthermore, he 
realized that to save Jake Carson’s life 
help must be sent before the snow became 
impassable. 

“Dare say my new beaver lined coat 
ain’t too big for you, Kiddie,” he said. 
“ And, say, don’t worry "bout what’s in the 
baskets. I notion you'll find everything you 
c’n possibly want—bandages, splints, spirit 
stove, tea, sugar and the like of that. You 
shall have the two best ponies I’ve got on 
the ranch, and they both know the road.” 

Within an hour Kiddie was once again in 
the saddle, riding through the wintry dark- 
ness and the fierce wind and snow. His 
spare pony, loaded with provisions, was 
led by the trail rope. 

Sometimes he went astray or would coime 
to a halt in the midst of a long, deep snow- 
drift, then a momentary lull would show 
some landmark, and he would go battling 
on again, 

Once, skirting a gloomy forest of pines, 
his ponies became suddenly restive, and he 
was conscious of a stealthy moving form 
crossing his path. Shortly afterwards the 
silence was broken by a weird, piercing, 
melancholy howl that was presently echoed 
from the hollows of a neighboring ravine. 

“ Timber-wolves,” he exclaimed. 

Kiddie was too well trained in scoutcraft 
to treat the presence of the dreaded timber- 
wolf with contempt. He spurred his ponies 
onward, and after a hard hour of perilous 
riding there were no more signs of wolves. 
But as he slowed down to search for the 
fording place across Poison Spider Creek 
there came from behind him a faint, 
rushing sound, the sound of the padding 
of many feet, with occasional dog-like 
yelps of eagerness. 

He thrust his hand under his coat and 
drew out his revolver. He gave the 
ponies their own time to cross the creek 

(Continued on page 28.) 


he an- 

















AVARDE FAIRBANKS MOULDING BUFFALO. 


A Brave Boy Sculptor in the Zoo 


T took a courageous photographer to 
take this picture, but probably you will 
all agree that the boy had to be even 

braver. The herd of buffalo seemed to 
be regarding rather suspiciously the little 
model which he is making, and it takes a 
pretty plucky boy to go right on moulding 
his clay «in such surroundings. 

The boy is Avarde Fairbanks from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and all the past year he 
has been working steadily at the New York 
Zoological Park. Here there are especially 
good facilities for sculptors who wish to 
study wild animals at close range, for the 
park is full of them. In fact he is not al- 
ways so lucky as to be able to model from 
the animals without iron bars between. 
When he chooses the most vicious tiger in 
the park, for instance, he cannot be ex- 
pected to have his subject pose with him 
in easy reach of his claws. Instead young 
Fairbanks stands placidly outside the cage 
until the great Siberian tiger assumes the 
pose he wants, which is apt to be around 
feeding time, when he sits up on his 
haunches watching for the keeper. 

Another favorite model was one of the 
big bears in the bear den. Armed with a 
loaf of bread as bait, the boy would stand 
in front of the cage until he attracted the 
attention of the bear he wanted. He man- 
aged to scrape up an acquaintance with 


Bruin by bribing him in this way, and 
sometimes the big, friendly bear would 
pose for an hour or so at a stretch. He 
was always rewarded by a huge chunk of 
bread, and often was willing to start in 
again for another hour’s posing. 

Young Fairbanks has won several schol- 

arships at the Art Student’s League, where 
he exhibited two striking groups of fight- 
ing animals. He is able to infuse a re- 
markable sense of movement into the fig-, 
ures, and in spite of certain crudities, the 
splendid effect of action caused the judges 
to award him the prizes. His perseverance 
has been remarkable and he has managed 
to crowd in the six months, the regular 
yearly course. 
_ The pumas and panthers which he stud- 
ied for weeks furnished him material for 
two groups which ultimately won him the 
scholarship. He does all his casting, 
moulding the plaster of parts about his 
fingers in sections, carefully removing it 
when dried. He hopes before long to be 
able to cast something in bronze. Recently 
he has gone back to his home in Salt Lake 
City, where he is keeping up his work dili- 
gently, and it is confidently expected that 
he will receive a commission to make some 
of the studies of native wild animals of 
Utah for the new State capitol. 

He is only fifteen years old. 





You'll Jump at This Puzzle 




















Here are three light and three dark frogs, jump- 
ing in opposite directions. A frog may jump from 
one toadstool to another, or it ma Lag 2 over two, 


landing on the third toadstool. ogs cannot 


occupy the same toadstool at the same time. In 
how few jumps can the dark frogs get over on 
the left side of the light frogs? 


_The little puzzle about the farmer’s pre- 
dicament published in the January number 
of Boys’ Lire aroused many boys to put 
on their thinking caps and we received sev- 
eral very plausible solutions. 

_ The simplest one seems to be the follow- 
ing: First trip: cat, pig, donkey; 
leave donkey and cat, and takes pig back 
with him. Second trip: Takes bran, milk, 
dog. Leaves them all, but takes back with 
him cat and donkey. Third trip: Takes 
cat, donkey and pig. 

Especially = answers were sent in 
by erdon Bradshaw, Harry Graham, 
Arthur J. Perry and John Ridinger. 


A pen point is a little thing, yet it is 
declared there is more used in the 
manufacture of these than in all the sword 
and gun factories in the world. A ton of 
steel produces 1,500,000 pens. 








The Ghost Ball 


‘‘Bean Pole” Polton’s Thrilling Experience with a Basketball Mystery 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


Author of “Baby Elton, Quarterback,” “Taylor, Pinch Hitter,” “Crossed Signals,” etc. 


IS last name was Polton, and he was 
H tall and thin. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the first time he-re- 
ported for basketball practice they chris- 
tened him Bean-Pole. Polton didn’t mind; 
they could call him anything they liked 
as long as they permitted him to try for 
the team. 

That was the way he worded it in his 
mind, you see—permitted. For Polton was 
a freshman, and he had been at school only 
a few days before he discovered that first- 
year students weren’t considered quite the 
equal of upper-classmen. Why, the faculty 
even forbade their playing on the varsity 
football team! But in basketball it was 
different; at least, there was no official de- 
cree against anybody’s trying for the five. 

There were a half-dozen other freshmen 
in the initial squad, but they disappeared 
one by one. Nobody seemed to know the 
reason, unless you counted the fellows who 
quit—and Polton himself. He knew. It 
was because there was a prejudice—a tra- 
dition, somebody told him—that no fresh- 
man had the right to stand in the way of 
a sophomore or a junior or a senior who 
might otherwise make the team. But Pol- 
ton only shut his mouth grimly, and kept 
on reporting for practice, laughing a lit- 
tle queerly when they deliberately fouled 
him behind the coach’s back, and sent him 
spinning head-over-heels with shoulder 
thrusts learned on the gridiron, and fell 
heavily upon him when he slipped, and did 
other uncomfortable and wholly unsports- 
manlike things to him. 

Just the same these tactics lessened his 
confidence. He began to shrink when he 
should have charged. He submitted weakly 
to an opponent’s making a pass when he 
should have scrimmaged for a toss-up. He 
looped the ball wildly at the basket when 
he saw some determined upper-classman 
bearing down on him. And Coach Carey, 
without quite understanding, began to 
heckle him with smarting remarks about 
nerve, and consigned him to the side-lines 
as a second-team substitute. 

As the date for the first game ap- 
proached, the likely candidates for the var- 
sity were sifted down to seven. Bean- 
Pole wasn’t one of them, of course; it 1s 
doubtful, indeed, if he would have been 
considered as among the next available 
seven. But he kept on practicing, and dur- 
ing the two preliminary games in Decem- 
ber he sat at the side of the court in the 
gymnasium and applauded his team quite 
as honestly and sturdily as if—well, as if 
the five were all freshmen instead of up- 

r-classmen. 

PeThen the holidays intervened. After two 
weeks, the basketball practices were fe- 
sumed, at night now, because the main 
floor of the gymnasium was used after- 
moons for class drills and military tactics 
and the like. Bean-Pole was still one of 
the squad, but there was no dodging the 
truth that his efficiency had decreased a 
whole lot during those two weeks. He 
couldn’t score a goal once out of twenty 
tries, and his defensive playing was the 
personification of cowardice. 

Down in the locker room, after one of 
the practices, he was lacing his shoe when 


he became conscious that somebody was 
standing behind him. He whirled quickly, 
alert for some new torture, only to dis- 
cover Wyndham, captain of the team, lean- 
ing carelessly against the opposite locker. 

“You live in Vanton City, don’t you, 
Bean?” 

Polton nodded dumbly. The captain was 
known as “Windy” because of his conver- 
sational powers; but Polton could not re- 
call that this mighty personage had ever 
troubled to speak to him before. 

“TI noticed by the papers,” said Wynd- 
ham, “that you had a bad fire scare in one 
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“IT WAS STILL THERE. . THEN 
POLTON LOST HIS HEAD 


COMPLETELY.” 
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of your theatres during the holidays. 
Lights went out, didn’t they? And some 
fool started the cry of fire, and the mob 
trampled women and children fighting to 
escape? I—I suppose you didn’t happen to 
be there that night?” 

Polton’s face went very white. It was 
a moment before he sok, and during that 
moment he forgot all the animosities of 
basketball and remembered only the scene 
in the theater. 

“Yes,” he told Wyndham, “I was there. 
It was—awful. There was some accident 
to the electric light wires. Somebody 
lighted a torch used on the stage. Some- 
body else yelled ‘Fire!’ Then . If 
they could only have seen! It was pitch 
dark in the hall. I—I sleep with a light 
in my room now. I guess I’ll always be 
afraid of the darkness after this, because 
when I go into some place at night that 
is dark I hear those people ——s in- 
sanely and crying out in fright, and I see 
the flare of that torch and——” 

“But weren’t there any cool-headed peo- 
ple there?” demanded the other. “Were 
they all—cowards?” And he looked hard 
at Polton. . 

“You lose your head when things like 
that happen,” Polton apologized guiltily, 
“and—oh, yes, there were cool-headed 
people enough. The mob was checked 
eventually. One or two men checked it by 
shouting from the stage. But—a good 
many were hurt.” 

The conversation ended there. Wynd- 
ham offered no further comment, and 
turned away. It was near the end of the 
week before he spoke to the freshman 
again. 

“ Bean,” he said then, “I’ve forgotten my 
sweater; left it upstairs, I guess. Mind 
running up for it?” 

“Not a bit,” answered Polton. Then he 
hestitated. It had occurred to him sud- 
denly that the second floor of the gymna- 
sium, which was one great room, would be 
— in darkness. He shivered a lit- 
tle. 


But he set his teeth resolutely, and 
skipped nimbly up the stairway. Without 
knowing how, he gained the impression that 
the crowd in the locker room was watching 
him and expecting him to show the white 
feather. Rather than hesitate now, he 
would have dashed into a den of wild 
beasts. 

The massive door at the head of the 
stairs was closed. He put his shoulder 
against it, and turned the knob with his 
hand. Quite unexpectedly, it gave at once, 
plunging him on all fours into the darkness 
beyond. For a moment, as he rose from 
his knees, he saw nothing. All about him 
was inky blackness. Then his gaze rested 
upon the farther wall, and instantly he 
stiffened like a statue. For there, glowing 
hotly and licking at the backboard of a 
handball court, was a smudge of fire. 

Polton closed his hands slowl , feeli 
the finger-nails bite into the caine. "k 
cold sweat enveloped him. Fearful that 
his imagination was playing him a trick, 
he closed his eyes and dug his clenched 
fists into them before he looked again. 
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A GREAT BASKETBALL STORY 





It was still there, a curtain of flame, 
burning white, with fringes swept gently to 
right or left by tiny drafts of air. 


Then Polton lost his head completely. 
He called wildly to the crowd below, and 
dashed out of the room to the stairs, cring- 
ing back against the railing as the fellows 
raced past him to the main floor of the 
gymnasium. One of them found the switch 
and flooded the room with light. Wynd- 
ham called to him. 

“Come here, Bean-Pole.” 

Polton came hestitatingly and nervously, 





“A FLASH OF LIGHT SWISHED PAST 
THE WINDOW.” 


as a dog creeps back to its master after it 
has been whipped. 

“Now tell us,” commanded Wyndham, 
“why you stirred up all that rumpus. 
don’t see anything wrong up here.” 

“There’s a fire!” gasped the freshman. 
“A fire! See, over there, at the end of 
that handball court.” He lifted his eyes 
now, for the first time since the electric 
lights had been switched on, and stared 
full at the place where the flame had been 
eating its way through the wood. 

There was no flame. There was no 
mark or charred spot upon the boards. 
There was not even a heat blister upon the 
paint that covered .them. 

For the second time that night, Polton 
rubbed his eyes unbelievingly. But when 
he looked again, the result was the same. 
Not only was there no fire, but there was 
indisputable evidence that there had been 
none. 

“ Bean-Pole,” laughed Wyndham, “ you’ve 
been seeing a ghost.” 

“Tt must have been a ghost,” agreed 
Coach Carey, wrinkling his forehead into 


the knot that meant disgust. ‘“ Well, down- 
stairs with you, fellows. Practice here- 
after at five in the afternoon instead of 
nights. That’s all. Oh, just a mo- 
ment, Polton.” 

The freshman knew what was coming. 
As kindly as possible, for the coach was a 
diplomat, the marr told him that he need 
not report with the basketball squad there- 
after. He had been dropped. 

“In another year, perhaps,’ commented 
Carey, “you'll do. You are well-built for 
basketball, and. you possess agility and 
alertness. It is possible to cultivate the 
ability to shoot goals; if a player practices 
enough, he should be able to do it with 
his eyes shut. But you must stop seeing 
ghosts, Polton!” 

So Bean-Pole stopped playing basketball 
and seeing ghosts at the same time. The 
team did not feel his loss, assuredly, for 
it won its games with monotonous and de- 
lightful regularity. And other people be- 
gan to see ghosts. 

The janitor of the gymnasium was the 
first to report. He told Coach Carey that 
he had gone up to the main floor one night 
a little after dark, and that he had seen 
a mysterious and gigantic eye of fire peer- 
ing at him from the far end of the great 
room. Later, when he had mustered up 
the courage to investigate and had searched 
carefully with the lights on, he had found 
nothing save the usual orderly rows of 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs in their racks, 
a stray basketball, two medicine balls, and 
the horizontal bars, all resting peacefully, 
as if asleep and undisturbed by any super- 
natural neighbor. The coach laughed his 
disbelief. 

Two weeks later a student confessed to 
having entered the gymnasium to recover 
a forgotten book. According to him, the 
main floor was spotted like a leopard with 
dull, smoky, almost colorless dabs of what 
looked like fire. But when he had switched 
on the lights, to locate the fire-extinguish- 
ers, the only marks he could find were the 
circles and boundary lines of the basket- 
ball court. This time the coach did not 
smile. 

At the end of another fortnight a friend 
of Carey’s came to him with a strange tale. 
Passing the gymnasium about nine one 
night, he had seen a flare of light swish 
past a window on the main floor, like a 
great comet or shooting star. He had 
waited and seen it again and again. 

“H’m!” said the coach. “ How large 
was it?” 

“Oh, a foot in diameter, maybe.” 

“What shape?” 

“ Round.” 

“Like a ball, perhaps?” 

“Exactly,” said the friend. “It looked 
like a—a ghost ball, if you can imagine 
such a thing.” 

Coach Carey whistled softly. A “ ghost 
ball,” so-called, was known to every ath- 
lete. In the late fall, when darkness fell 
early on the gridiron, the squad scrim- 
maged with a whitewashed football, that 
the players might follow its course in the 
confusing twilight. 

“T see,” he said softly. “Thanks, old 
man; I'll investigate that ghost ball. I 
have an idea that— Well, I’ll investigate.” 

It was now late in February, and the 
basketball team still had a clean record of 
victories. But so, also, did Weslox, last 
year’s champions, who were to meet Haw- 
thorne on the 25th. And despite the fact 
that Carey had coached this latter five till 
it played like one man with ten arms and 
ten legs, he was fearful of the result. 

On the night of the game the gymnasium 
was packed to overflowing. The gallery 
bulged with ardent and noisy rooters. The 





“THE FLOOR WAS SPOTTED WITH WHAT 


LOOKED LIKE FIRE.” 

rows of chairs about the court were 
crammed with equally ardent and equally 
noisy rooters. Weslox’s players were first 
on the floor—nine tall, rangy, determined 
young men who threw and caught and 
scored goals in practice with alarming ac- 
curacy. Then came the Hawthorne team 
and substitutes. As everybody knew, its 
squad had long ago been reduced to eight; 
but to-night there was an extra player, who 
turned out to be the freshman, Bean-Pole. 

As his mates formed in a circle before 
one of the baskets, Bean-Pole took his po- 
sition at the extreme left. Wyndham, cen- 
ter on the team, deftly caught the clumsy- 
looking ball, looped it over his head for 
the basket, missed cleanly, caught it as it 
descended—and missed an easy toss. Then 
Gray, Blenner, Walton and Kline of the 
team took their turns—and missed scoring 
altogether. The three substitutes did no 
better, and the Hawthorne rooters began 
to squirm uneasily. But Bean-Pole brought 
them to their feet, cheering wildly, by a 
long, curving throw that fell into the net 
without even touching the rim of the 
basket. 

The referee’s whistle sent the two teams 
scurrying to their positions. Hawthorne’s 
four substitutes, including Bean-Pole, 
squatted down on the side-lines, with a sin- 
gle great blanket thrown about their 
shoulders. Wyndham faced the opposing 
center in the middle circle, awaiting the 
toss-up. 

“Ready, Weslox?” asked the referee. 
“Ready, Hawthorne?” Then he shot the 
ball high in the air, piped a shrill blast on 
his whistle as it began to descend, and the 
game was on. 

Now, Wyndham had learned tricks other 
than those taught by Coach Carey. At the 
very outset, in jumping for the ball, he 
put one of them into execution. Instead - 

e 


holding his left hand behind his back, 
(Continued on page 27.) 





“A MYSTERIOUS EYE OF FIRE PEERING 
AT HIM.” 








Bobby's Twilight Dance jm 


By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


Author of « Forest Runners,” “ Horsemen of the Plains,” «Apache : 


Gold,” Etc. 


through the palisade, walked in all 

the majesty of his boyhood toward 
the spring. There was a well within the 
wooden wall, but it had been dug for use 
in case of siege, and in the quiet. times 
which had now lasted so long, everybody 
who wanted water went to the spring, 
where it could be dipped up, fresh and 
cool, as it spouted from the side of the 
hill. Bobby had been upon such errands 
often, and had a full sense of their dig- 
nity and importance, though not reconciled 
wholly to the amount of labor involved. 

The fountain was down the slope, sixty 
or seventy yards from the palisade, and a 
little distance beyond it rose the forest, 
cutting off the view, like a blind wall. It 
had been cleared away for a certain space 
by the axes of the settlers until no marks- 
man hidden among the tree trunks could 
hit the palisade with a rifle ball; but be- 
ond that space it stretched through end- 
less miles. 

Bobby had heard many stories of the 
forest, and he knew that the enemies 
whom all dreaded most—the savages—of 
whom the women told by the hearth-fires, 
came out of its depths. Its long line, black, 
impenetrable in the twilight, looked to 
Bobby like another and forbidden world 
that came up to meet his own, edge to 
edge. 

The sun had gone and the moon had not 
come, and some of the upper Lranches 
which he could dimly see shook them- 
selves at him in a threatening way. There 
was a moaning sound, but Bobby knew it 
was the wind driving through the forest, 
and he was not afraid. 

Still, he had never gone for water quite 
so late and he did not like the gray dark- 
mess. He knew the forest was full of 
wicked things and all the women in the 
settlement feared it, though he had said 
stoutly, in the bright sunlight of noonday, 
that he did not. 

He walked on slowly toward the spring 
and could see the branches of the trees 
still threatening him and growing more 
emphatic about it. Bobby resolved that he 
would not be awed by them, and turned to 
look at the block house, which he was sure 
was quite the strongest fortification in the 
world. In the twilight it swelled to mag- 
nificent proportions and the heavy logs, of 
which it was built, looked like gray stone. 
The second story projected beyond the 
lower, and riflemen posted in it could shoot 
anyone who approached the palisade; or if 
the palisade should be carried, could fire 
down at the heads of the enemy. It was 
a fine, snug place—the strong block house, 
stored with rifles, powder and ball; he 
thought also of the cabins around the fort, 
with their plenty; skins and furs hanging 
on the walls, buffalo robes on the floors, 
venison and opossum frying over the red 
coals, sputtering in their juice and send- 
ing out odors most delicious to the nostrils 
of a boy. How hungry he grew at the 
thought! And supper would be ready for 
him, too, when he returned with the wa- 
ter. It was good to be a boy with the hun- 
ger of a man, and enough to gratify it. 

Bobby turned toward the forest again. 
It appeared blacker and more threatening 
than ever. And the wind had the loneliest 


Bo tivo took the bucket, and, passing 





and dreariest sound. 

He approached the 
spring, and it wel- 
comed him with a gay 
little laugh as it rip- 
pled over the stones 
and dashed off down 
the hill side. Its wa- 
ters were shining sil- 
ver in the dusk and 
some merry bubbles 
sailed along until each, 
in its turn, broke 
against a stone or the 
bank. The comrade- 
ship of the brook, 
which was one of his 
best friends and beside 
which he played many 
a day, cheered Bobby. 
The waters seemed to 
smile up at him and 
there was no mistake 
about their laugh. He 
could hear the echo of 
it, too, half a song, as 
the water ran over the 
level after its tumultu- 
ous dash down the 
slope. 

Bobby set the bucket 
down and dipped his 
hands in the spring. 
He held them up and 
the beads of water 
which fell from them 
were, sure enough, sil- 
ver. He threw up a 
palmful of it and the 
drops fell in a silver 
shower around him. 
He forgot the forest 
and in his sport capered about. 

Some chips lay near and he dropped one 
in the spring, watching it as the water 
swept it away, like a ship driven by the 
waves to its wreck. He liked the sport so 
well that he tossed in another and then 
another and he could see the blots they 
made on the water, until they reached the 
level,’but after that the darkness took them. 

He tossed in the biggest chip and ran 
along by the side of the stream to see its 
fate. Once it was hurled by the swift whirl 
of an eddy against the bank, and Bobby 
thought it would stick there, but it floated 
away presently and, riding like a_ boat, 
swept triumphantly down a straight stretch 
of tumbling water, until it came to some 
rocks, through which it had a tortuous and 
troublesome passage, coming at last into 
the calm of the level where the water 
flowed tranquilly and without ripples and 
bubbles. Bobby had followed the course of 
the chip with eager eyes and he felt proud 
of it when it ran the rapids with such 
dash and entered like a staunch vessel into 
the smooth waters that lay beyond. 

He reached the bottom of the slope and 
continued his walk by the side of the brook 
to see what would become of his ship, now 
going into the forest in which the stream 
hid itself. 

Bobby looked up. The trunks of the 
trees stood in rows like dim columns. He 
marked one particular tree, an oak of giant 
size with wide outspreading boughs and 
deeply-ridged bark. He looked at the 

Io 





HE DANCED ON TOWARD THE PALISADE, HIS BACK TURNED UPON 
THE WARRIORS. 


boughs first and then his eyes traveled 
down the trunk, following the ridges of the 
bark. ‘ 

He saw a knot on the tree trunk four or 
five feet from the ground and he was sur- 
prised, for the knot was not there in the 
daytime. Two little points of light like 
fungus fire gleamed in the knot! He looked 
more closely and his blood froze. The 
knot was the head of an ambushed Indian; 
even in the gloom he could see the hideous 
war paint. 

And by the next tree was another knot 
and then another! A whole war party lay 
hidden in the forest ready to rush upon the 
settlers made careless by long immunity. 
The gate of the palisades was wide open. 

Bobby knew well the danger. His face 
grew pale and his knees sank. He shook 
in the grip of fear. 

But that was for only a few moments; 
then he regained the command of his 
muscles, though he seemed very cold. 

He remembered now what his father; 
valiant man and skilful hunter, had told him. 

“ Never let yourself be surprised, Bobby,” | 
he would say, “and if you should be sur- 
prised, don’t show it.” 

The boy ran over the sentence two or 
three times in his head, and looked down at 
the brook which was trickling along in its 
merry fashion just as if there were no In- 
dians in the world. He took another furtive 
look at the forest; he saw what he had 
seen before. 

He would pretend not to know! If he 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


It 





didn’t keep on playing the warriors, aware 
that they had been seen, would rush out, 
the chance for surprise gone, and capture 
or shoot him. 

Trembling seized him again, and for a 
little while the blood in his veins was like 
ice. But he kept recalling and silently re- 
peating his father’s advice how to become 
a border leader, and he felt that the fate of 
all the people in the settiement depended 
upon himself—himself alone. 

He picked up a little stick and dropping it 
in the stream watched it float away. Then 
he dropped another and moved slowly back 
along the banks toward the place in the 
hillside from which it flowed. But he would 
stop now and then and go a step or two ir 
the other direction, thus pretending—to 
fool the red men. 

His knees were still weak and his tongue 
felt bitter in his mouth, but he made a 
mighty resolve to go through with his part. 
He danced back and forth with a show of 
gaiety. The rapid motion, the tension of 
his muscles, inflamed his brain and he felt 
his courage rising. Back and forth he 
danced, his little figure growing shadowy as 
the twilight waned into night. And all the 
time he knew that the warriors behind the 
trees were thinking that he was just a wild 
little boy at play, who knew nothing. His 
heart swelled with a kind of fearful hope 
and pride. 

As he danced he moved slowly toward 
the palisade. He drew back farther and 
farther from the trees; now he could not 


see the gleaming eyes—could scarcely see ™ 


the heads—and he felt a trifle more secure 
—but the boughs, moved by the wind, still 
threatened him—and he knew that they 
whom he had seen were still there in the 
dark. His knees grew weak and he was 
afraid that he would fall, but the effort of 
his will put strength into his legs and he 
danced again. 

His foot struck against something and 
looking down he saw that it was his bucket. 
He had come all the way to the source of 
the brook, and the warriors had not pur- 
sued him, though he was still within reach 
of their rifles. When he stopped dancing 
and was not buoyed up by the excitement 
of motion, that awful, weak feeling seized 
him again, and the will which had over- 
come it was growing tired. But Bobby 
felt that he could not come so far just to 
fail, and kneeling down at the side of the 
fountain he filled his bucket. 

So doing he took another look at the 
forest. He saw, or thought he saw, 
shadowy figures moving about; at least 
there were shifting dark lines against the 
darker background of the trees. He had to 
set the bucket of water down—he trembled 
s0, and was so weak. If they should rush 
upon him now or shoot him from the 
wood! A minute passed and, neither shot 
nor rush coming, Bobby felt a return of 
courage and strength. 

He picked up the bucket again and, 
swinging it, he danced on toward the pal- 
isade, his back turned upon the warriors. 
He did not dare to look back now for fear 
of arousing their suspicions, and he 
trembled so much that tiny streams of 
water splashed out of the bucket, and often 
he could hear behind him the whoop of 
the warriors and the crack of their rifles, 
only to know the next moment that it was 
merely thinkin 

He spent hours ~ rlking toward the 
walisade, or at least ic seemed so to him. 
He did not dare to walk fast. He must 
still be the boy, lazily doing his appointed 
task; so he set his bucket down two or 
three times that he might rest for a few 
moments, but all the while kept his back 
toward the warriors. 


This Boy the Very 


ALKER LEE DUNSON of Alex- 
WV ander City, Ala, has not only 
walked off with the main prize in 


the Boys’ Corn Club competition, but he 


has also broken all previous records in 
producing corn. 


He raised 232.7 bushels 
on a single acre 
at the cost of 
only 19.7 cents 
a bushel. This 
exceeds the pre- 
vious record of 


228.75 bushels at 
a cost of 42 
cents a_ bushel, 


held by Jerry 
Moore of South 
Carolina. 


When Walker 
Lee Dunson was 
interviewed for 
Boys’ Lire about 
this phenomenal 
record, he said 
that he had lived 
on the farm all 
his life—that is, 
fourteen years, 
“and while I do 
not really love to 
work, I do not 
mind it when I 
see it ought to 
be done.” As he 
himself has ex- 
plained in his 
own words how 
he accomplished 
his record, it is better to give them, in 
order to show how well he understands the 
process of corn cultivation. 

“In preparing my land for the corn,” he 
said, “I first cut the stalks with a stalk- 
cutter and turned the land on the first of 








WALKER LEE DUNSON, 
WITH CHAMPIONSHIP 
CERTIFICATE 


Best Corn Grower 


March with a two-horse plow from 10 to 
12 inches deep. I then double-cut the land 
with a disc harrow, and on the seventh of 
April I laid off the rows 3 feet apart and 
bedded the land with a one-horse turner 
and planted the corn in the water-furrow, 
using 200 pounds of 10-4 guano. The corn 
came up to be a perfect stand. The first 
plowing I used a cultivator just deep 
enough to loosen the soil. The second plow- 
ing I used a single stock with scooter and 
scrape, and applied 400 pounds of 10-4 
guano. The third cultivation I plowed it 
with a harrow and appiied 600 pounds of 
10-4 guano. I then thinned out the corn 
to a stand of about 8 inches in the drill. 
The fourth cultivation | again plowed with 
the harrow and applied 800 pounds of 10-4 
guano, also giving it a good hoeing. The 
fifth cultivation I again used the harrow and 
applied 200 pounds of 10-4 guano as a top 
dressing. The sixth plowing I again used 
a harrow and applied 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda. The seventh plowing I used a 
Planet Junior cultivator very “aN The 
cost of this one acre of corn will be found 
as follows: 





Preparing the fand......cccccccccccscces $1.80 
PIOMINE TAO GOED occ ccccccvcscccssceneces 1.00 
DOG TO MRO S u.0:04,4:6 66. 509000.08000:04000% 1.00 
WOPfK GF BOGBER. oc ccccccccccscccccccacoce 2.40 
Gathering the GOSR. ccc ccccccccccccccsces 8.00 
SN OE M65 60b0 nee 06 sccedcenseoecee 5.00 
POPUMEER c 0:6 00:0.6:0.0:0:6:00060000 60000606 60% 26.70 
SOC BOER. ioncccccssrocceceguisccceseceee -50 

Total cost of labor and fertilizing....... 46.40 
232 5/7 bushels of corn at 90 cts. a bushel. 209.44 

Prelit Gh TD ised osc cd ccesacevesd $168.04 


The United States of America, through 
the Department of Agriculture, has sent 
the champion a certificat with his first 
prize. 

All of the winners of the corn-growing 
contests were given a trip to Washington. 
Special trains were run from several States. 





Now the palisade was nearer. A man 
appeared at the open gate and, seeing 
Bobby idling along with the bucket of 
water, told him to hurry. Bobby replied 
vaguely that he would be there in time; 
he still feared to hurry lest the Indians 
rush and gain the open gate. 


There was comfort in the sight of the 
man and the sound of his voice. But the 
man disappeared in a moment and then the 
night seemed fearfully dark, and the wind 
groaned so. Before him rose the dark 
mass of the blockhouse and through the 
open gate of the palisade a cheerful light 
was shining. 

He knew he must preserve his courage 
and presence of mind to the very end and 
the tiring will was summoned to its last 
effort. The gate was only fifteen feet away 
now, but Bobby jumped at the sound of 
rushing feet behind him. No, it was only 
the wind whipping the leaves through the 
grass, and he calmed himself and moved 
slowly on. His heart swelled with a sense 
of triumph, a belief that he had deceived 
the warriors, and he walked with a steadier 
step than before. 

He had gone half the distance and all 
was silent behind him save the wind, but as 
the gate came nearer he felt a sudden re- 
laxing of will and muscles. He was going 
to fall, he knew it, unless he made some 
violent effort, and suddenly casting the 
bucket of water from him he rushed in at 
the open gate shouting: 

“The Indians! the a they are in 
the woods! shut the gate!” 

Then the boy fell over in a dead faint, 
while someone shut and barred the gate, 


and the armed settlers poured forward to 
the successful defense. 


Ever Think of It? : 


The vacuum cleaner operated by electric 
power has been used successfully in cattle 
barns, not for sweeping the floors, but for 
removing dust and dirt from the animal’s 
coats. 

It takes one-twentieth of a second for 
a wireless signal to pass from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to San Francisco, 

A cork sunk 200 feet in deep water will 
not rise to the surface, owing to great 
pressure of the water. 

One lighted gas jet consumes as much 
air as four adults. 


A Natural Mistake 


From the bedroom of the twin boys 
came the mingled sounds of loud weeping 
and hearty laughter, so father went up to 
investigate. 

“What’s the matter up here?” he in- 
quired. 

The joyous twin indicated his weeping 
brother. “Nothing,” he chuckled, “only 
nurse has given Alexander two baths and 
hasn’t given me any.” 


1 Wonder 

The professor, engrossed in his work 
late at night, left his study to get a book 
in a neighboring room. His dog improved 
the opportunity to leave his place by the 
stove and made himself comfortable in = 
professor’s cushioned chair. 

“Dear me!” said the perplexed man 
when he returned, “can I have been sit- 
ting on that paor dog the whole evening?” 




















on Account of Snow or Unsafe Ponds 





By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


NE 


SPS et et com 


shinny reduced to rules, has become a major 

sport in our colleges. It is a fine game, far 
better than basket ball; it calls for more skill, 
more speed, and it is played in the open air. 

But it has to be played on ice, and if you 
have no pond, or if your pond gets covered with 
snow, what can you do? 

The answer is—make a rink. 
much money; perhaps not any money. What it 
requires is a piece of level ground, some banks 
of earth 8 inches or so high, and a supply of 
water from a big hose. 

The smallest rink permissible for ice hockey 
is 112 by 58 feet. You can make yours as 
much larger as you like. But large or small, 
your success will depend upon the kind of soil 


[‘s hockey, which is good, old-fashioned 


It doesn’t cost 


you build it on. 

You cannot build it on soil which is very 
sandy or underlaid with gravel. The water will 
seep through and disappear, no matter how hard 
the ground is frozen. You must build on land 
which contains clay or has a sub-soil of hard 
pan. So the first thing to do is to pick out a 
level spot which investigation shows to be suited 
to your needs. Of course, it has to be near 
a hydrant, so a hose can be run to it for 
flooding. 

To find out how tall to build your banks, go 
to the end which looks higher, and set a carpen- 
ter’s level on a block six inches through, level 
it, and then sight it like a gun on a stick held 
by another boy at the farther end of your rink. 
The spot where your sight-line hits the stick, 
of course, will be exactly even with your level. 
If it is one foot up the stick, that means your 
banks will have to be one foot high at that end, 
and six inches high at the other. Do the same 


with the two sides. 
12 


Your Own Hockey Rink 


Easy to Make, and You’il Never Have to Cancel Games 











When you have 
staked out your rink, 
with the height of the 
banks marked, you 
can make the banks 
by simply digging trenches on the outer side of 
your lines, and spanking the inside of the banks 
firm. 

If you are building your rink on the baseball 
diamond, and don’t want to make trenches, lay 
some old beams along, and put shovels full of 
clay and loam on the inside. 

When your banks are built, and the ground 
frozen hard enough so that the rush of water 
doesn’t tear up the soil, get the town fire depart- 
ment to turn the hose into the rink late some cold: 
afternoon. An inch or two of water is all you 
need to start. It will freeze solid. Skate on it 
a couple of days, till it is cut up, then sweep it, 
and let a very thin layer of water flow over it. 
You will once more have fresh, smooth ice. 

If it snows, you can easily shovel off a rink 
only twice the size of a tennis court. You can 
flood it again and again with a new skin of water, 
for after the first flooding very little water is 
needed, and so keep fresh, clean ice all winter. 
You can always have a rink to practise on, and’ 
you will never have to cancel any games with 
visiting teams on account of snow or unsafe 
ponds. A night which will not freeze a lake 
will freeze a half inch of water on your rink. 

Of course, the rink is best made in the 
autumn, but it can be made in winter in the 
banks of packed snow. Try it and see what 
an element it adds to your winter sports. 

But remember, above all, that to succeed your 
soil must contain clay, or be underlaid with hard 
pan. If you try to build on sand or gravel you 
will fail. 















































Follow Your Leader 


A Story of the Great Game as Played in Real Life by Jack Morgan 
By ALFRED BISHOP MASON 


Author of “Tom Strong, Washington’s 


LL boys know this game. A good 
A one it is. In real life, too, it is fine 
to follow your leader loyally, first 
making sure that the leader is fit to lead. 
This is a story of how Jack Morgan 
once followed his leader and saved his 
own life thereby; how once other men 
failed to follow Jack and so halted a rail- 
road’s progress for many months; and 
how .once other men did follow him and 
so put another railroad into the heart of 
the Andes. It is a true story, except in 
this, that my friend’s real name is not 
Jack Morgan. Everything else is set 
down just as it befell. 

A good many years ago, when Jack was 
still a boy, but almost a man, an older 
man led him out of great danger. This 
was the way of it: 

Lieutenant Fuller, of the ——th Cavalry, 
was taking some recruits from Helena, 
Mont., to Fort Assiniboine, just south of 
our northern frontier. Fuller met Jack 
in Helena, liked the boy, found he was 
just about to take a stage for Fort Ben- 
ton, then the headquarters of navigation 
on the Missouri River—this was long be- 
fore any railroad reached Montana—and 
asked him to go with him as far as Fort 
Benton. The boy jumped at the chance. 
He spent a wonderful week in the open. 
Lieutenant Fuller and he had horses, but 
the dozen soldiers in the party walked. 
Camp was broken at dawn; breakfast 
eaten and the dog-tents packed upon mules 
by daylight; and the day’s hike, begun 
then, ended by noon, for the fierce heat 
of the Montana summer forbade a longer 
march. Early one afternoon, when the 
tents had been pitched and dinner eaten, 
Fuller said: 

“ Jack, would you like to see the Great 
Falls of the Missouri?” 

“Of course. Are they bigger than Ni- 
agara?” 

“No; none of them is particularly high, 
but there are several to see, and they’re 
only a dozen miles away.” 

In a few minutes the man and boy were 
moving gayly southward. The camp was 
on the old Oregon trail, north of the up- 
per Missouri. The steady lope of the fine 
horses soon ate un the flower-spangled 
—_ of prairie between the trail and the 

alls. 

They had just caught a glimpse of the 
foaming water from a prairie-crest and 
pushed their horses into a gallop to hasten 
the moment of full sight when—when they 
came around a hillock into a little glade 
and saw a dozen tepees pitched there, a 
drove of Indian ponies tethered by them, 
and what looked to Jack like a thousand 
red-brown men tumbling out of them. 
with guns in their hands. There probably 
were nearly forty Indians, for a _ tepee 
usually held three braves when the squaws 
and pappooses had been left at home. 

Fuller’s long right arm _ shot out, 
clutched Jack’s bridle rein and turned his 
horse northward, while his own spun about 
like a top. 

“Follow me!” Away 
the two raced, 

The Indians were no less alert. They 
sprang on their ponies, rushed after the 


shouted Fuller. 


Scout,” Ete. 


big game they were hunting, and soon be- 
gan to fire. “Zip! zip!” the bullets hissed 
b 


y. 

It was maddening to be shot at and not 
shoot back, but it was a case of revolvers 
against rifles, of a man and a boy against 
some two score savages. The horses were 
finer cattle than the Indian ponies, but 
they had already gone far that day, while 
the ponies were fresh. The fugitives had 
gotten a good start, but the pursuers be- 
gan to gain. Then they gained fast. 

And then a miracle happened. The 
northwestern sky, close to the horizon 
line, was a band of green. Above the 
green, round black clouds, inky black, 
rolled over and over. Then a long black 
conical cloud shot out of the mass and 
rushed roaring upon the hunters and the 
hunted. 

“Keep her head to the storm, straight, 
straight!” 

It was Fuller’s voice that thundered this 
above the storm, and Fuller was riding at 
Jack’s right, not four yards away. The 
horses were almost neck and neck. But 
when Jack, both of whose hands had in- 
stantly jumped to his left rein, looked up, 
there was no Fuller to be seen. There 
was nothing to be seen. The inky black 
cloud covered the boy. A roaring wind 
buffeted him. Stinging sleet 
struck him. It took .both 
hands and all the force he 
could put into them to keep 
his horse headed into the 
cloud. Animals, left to 
themselves, will try to run 


away from it by running | 
with it. That way lies 
death. And then deliverance 
came. The cloud’ grew 


lighter, the wind slower, the 
sleet turned into a cold 
rain, 

And then — presto !— 
bright sunshine, the bliz- 
zard behind them, the 
Indians nowhere to be 
seen. There was no more 
pursuit. 


The man and boy jogged 
wearily and seriously to the 
camp. The lieutenant sprang 
lightly from his horse. The 
boy tried to do so, but his 
stiff muscles creaked. On 
that August day the blizzard 
had frozen him to his saddle. 
He had to jerk his left leg 
free. And then he had to be 
helped to the ground by two 
soldiers, delighted to see the 
civilian tenderfoot in need of 
help. 

But how good the coffee 
and_ bacon were that night 
at the camp-fire. How 
sound the sleep under the 
dog-tent. How happy the 
awakening in health and 
vigor and safety the next 
morning. 











g ES than fifteen years afterward, a 
man came: into Jack’s office in New 
York City and asked him to raise money 
to build a power-plant at the Great Falls. 
The plant is there now, just about where 
Fuller and Jack began their race for life. 
Great Falls is a busy manufacturing town, 
with thousands of people. So greatly does 
our great country grow. 

About 1900, Jack Morgan was building 

























So Jack Morgan followed 
his leader, and his leader 
saved his life. 
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HE MANAGED FINALLY TO CATCH AND HOLD A STOUT 
ROCT THAT GREW OUT OF A CRANNY IN THE CLIFF. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


February, 1914. 





a railroad in Mexico, from the city of 
Vera Cruz to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Midway is a big river, the Papaloapam. 
That long name means, in the Indian 
tongue, “River of Butterflies.” Millions 
and millions of beautiful butterflies de- 
light the eye. They weave long loops of 
color, white and pink and purple and 
black. Those of the same color usually 
fly together, but sometimes they join and 
make fluttering rainbows. The river in 
the dry season is about half a mile wide, 
or less, but when the rains come, from 
May to November, the waters sometimes 
spread a mile or more and rise thirty or 
forty feet. One great rain in the Oaxaca 
mountains, where the Papaloapam’s head- 
waters are, will lift the water six feet in 
a few hours. And how it does rain there! 
The very air seems to turn to water, so 
that you gasp for breath when caught out- 
doors in a tropical storm. You cannot fill 
your lungs. 

If I were reading this true tale and did 
not know where Vera Cruz and the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec and the Papaloapam 
river and the Oaxaca mountains were, 
would turn to a good map of Mexico and 
find out. Then I would “be prepared,” as 
a true Scout should be, to understand fully 
what I was reading about. - 

The rainy season had begun. Most of 
the great concrete piers in the river had 
been built to a point above high water 
mark, but one had not. If it were not 
soon built higher, the water would roll 
over it, and the big steel bridge, that was 
to cost nearly a million dollars, could not 
be put in place for six long months. 

Jack had his private car coupled to the 
end of a train and went down to the cross- 
ing to see how matters were going on. 
His car was made out of an old caboose. 
A plank partition cut it in two. At one 
end were two cots; at the other a desk 
and some chains. : It was not much like 
the big, luxurious private cars you see on 
the big railroads, but it was comfortable 
and useful, a bedroom and an office on 
wheels. 

Things did not look well at the Papa- 
loapam. The contractor for building the 
bridge was a timid soul, unused to the 
tropics, not a big enough man for the big 
job he had taken. Just before Jack got 
there, this scared person had ordered his 
men away from the last pier, though they 
could have worked there safely at least 
forty-eight hours longer and in that time 
could have put the pier-top beyond all 
reach of flood. Jack protested against 
the foolish order. 

“Put your men back,” he said. 

“T won't risk their lives,” the trembling 
contractor answered. 

“Nor I,” Jack replied. “There’s no 
danger for at least forty-eight hours. Get 
them back, or we lose half a year.” 

“Tt’s easy for you to say there’s no 
danger, Mr. Morgan, but you wouldn’t risk 
yourself out there.” 

“Send the men back and I'll go there 
with them and stay till the work’s done.” 

“You'd only be in the way.” That was 
true enough. The pier-top was twelve 
feet in diameter, but all that space was 
needed by the workmen. 

“But I tell you there’s no danger. How 
can I prove to you I know there isn’t?” 

“If you dare row across the river and 
back, by yourself, I'll order the men back. 
That’s my last work. You'll never get 
across alive.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” Jack said, cheerfully. 

He stepped into a small boat, thrust out 
his oars, and pulled. 

Now Jack had never learned to swim. 
Whether it was his own fault or that of 


his teachers, I don’t know. He had tried 
to learn, in swimming-schools and swim- 
ming-pools. Perhaps the teaching was not 
very good in those days. Finally, because 
he had been told that if a boy jumped 
into water over his head, the instinct of 
self-preservation would make him swim, 
Jack picked out a good place and jumped 


in, 

As he didn’t appear, another boy dived 
after him, found him unconscious at the 
bottom, and brought him to the bank, 
where life was rubbed back into him. The 
only thing he remembered was that as he 
lay at the bottom he was very angry at 
not coming up even once, when he had 
been told he would certainly rise to the 
surface three times. Jack suffered so 
much all through his life from not being 
able to swim that when he had a splendid 
boy of his own, one of the first things he 
| him taught was to swim and swim 
well 

He did not 
across the mighty swollen river. 


at all wish now to row 
Great 


trees from the mountains were being 
swept along by the rushing water. They 
were battering rams. If one of them 


struck the little boat, good-bye to boat 
and man. The surface was lashed by a 
furious wind into big waves. If one of 
them curled over the gunwale, good-bye 
again. But it was Jack’s business to save 
the situation if he could. This was the 
time for him to lead. 

He bent manfully to his task and he 
did it. After a score of hairbreadth 
escapes, after having one of his oars torn 
from his grasp by the outer boughs of a 
hundred-foot tree, whirled like a chip on 
the angry water, he finished his double 
journey and landed, wringing wet and wo- 
fully weary. 

His daring was useless. A half-hearted 
order was given the men to go back to 
work, but they had become infected by 
the cowardice of the contractor. They re- 
fused to follow their leader. They hud- 
dled idly on the shore for three days and 
nights. Then the foaming flood topped 
the lowest pier. Nothing could be done 
for nearly six months. The loss was 
great. 


[N 1907, Jack Morgan was at work in 
Colombia, which is at the northwestern 
corner of South America. He was trying 
to build a railroad from the Pacific sea- 
port, Buenaventura (that Spanish word 
means Good Fortune), through the west- 
ern range of the Andes, to the rich in- 
terior. The survey followed a cafion made 
by a mountain stream. Much of the way 
had to be hewn out of the solid rock, 
sometimes in places where the cliff fell 
sheer many hundred feet. A _ misstep 
might mean death. At one of the worst 
of these places the work one day stopped. 
Jack, notified by the telephone that con- 
nected his camps with his office at the 
port, hurried up to put things right. 
Things did not look at all right. A 
giant cliff, sloping slightly inward from 
summit to base, thrust itself across the 
surveyed line. To begin blasting it was 
necessary for the men to be lowered by 
ropes from the mountain-top, some two 
hundred feet. Then they had to swing 
gently in until they could catch hold of 
some shrub or vine growing out of a rock 
crevice. Then, keeping themselves steady 
by grasping this with one hand, with the 
other they must hammer out a place 
whereon they could afterward ‘stand and 
so put the rock-drills at their noisy task. 
It was ticklish work. The men would 
not begin it. Americans, Englishmen, 
Colombians—they were all there, a little 


shame-faced, but none would run the risk. 

Jack dismounted from his mule and 
asked the foreman of the gang for the 
facts. He got them. Then he turned to 
the group of workmen. 

“Tll ask no man to go where I won't 
go myself,” he said; “so I’ll show you it 
can be done. After that, I want you to 
follow your leader.” 

There was a chorus of protest against 
what he proposed to do. The men liked 
him. They knew he was neither an ex- 
pert mountaineer nor an expert artisan. 
Perhaps, down in their hearts, they did 
not want him to do what they, trained to 
such work, had refused to do. Jack was 
inexorable. What he had said he would 
do, that he would—and did. 

A rope was wound about a big stump 
at the verge of the precipice. A loop at 
the end made a slippery seat for the dar- 
ing voyager. Half a dozen men held the 
rope and slowly lowered him. 

As he swung downward, he soon looked 
upward, for a few glances into the chasm 
below had made him dizzy. Then the rope 
began to look thin, quite appallingly thin. 
It seemed to him, too, that that tree- 
stump, as he remembered it, was not so 
big after all. Suppose it pulled out or 
gave way! Suppose the rope broke! 

Jack was by no means a featherweight. 
He began to be very conscious of his 
weight. He had an absurd idea that he 
was growing fatter every single second. 
_When he had been lowered to the de- 
sired point, he planted a pole he had 
brought down with him against the near- 
est bit of rock and pushed. He swung’ 
out, so of course he then swung in. Re- 
peating the process, he managed finally to 
catch and hold a stout root that grew out 
of a cranny in the cliff. 

In doing so, he lost hold of the pole, 
which fell to destruction upon the rocks 
far below. The sound of its smashing 
came faintly up. Jack did not like to 
think of what had happened to that pole. 

He drew from his belt a stout hammer 
and struck ringing blows upon the face 
of the cliff. He had just begun to make 
an impression upon it when the root he 
was holding broke, so he swung out into 
space again. 

The men above, thinking he was through 
and had swung out voluntarily, pulled him 
swiftly to the top, despite the protests and 
orders he shouted. 

He had done enough. The clang of the 
steel upon the stone had shown the men 
that Jack was doing the task he had set 
them to do. They knew now it could be 
done. By the time he was lifted up they 
were busily preparing to be let down. 
Within a day one of the rock-drills was 
put in place. Two day's afterward, dyna- 
mite began to rive the rock apart. 

To-day a tiny train passes in safe 
along a shelf cut in the projecting cliff, 
at the very point where Jack swung help- 
less through minutes that seemed to him 
hours. 

That train carries commerce and civili- 
zation. 2 

It does its good work, because those men . 
played in the right fashion “follow your 
leader” when Jack Morgan led. 


BRIGHT GIRL. 

Mistress (hurrying frantically)—“ Mary, 
what time is it now?” 

Maip—“ Half-past two.” 

Mistress—“ Oh, I thought it was later. 
I still have twenty minutes to catch the 
train.” 

Maiw—*“ Yes, mum, I knew ye'’d be 
rushed, so I set the clock back thirty min- 
utes to give ye more time.” 

















The Boy Lincoln 


Written for ‘Boys’ Life.” 
By G. ELLIOT 
ESIDE the flickering cabin fire 
He feeds the flame of his desire 
With books the neighbors lent. 
The ruddy embers cast their glow 
On that strong face which ponders so 
On printed page intent. 
Whatever he can get by chance 
Of fact full much, of small romance, 
The boy who conquers circumstance, 
The mind on knowledge bent. 





Outside the forest stretches wide, In that rude room of long ago 

The cabin huddles by its side With printed page by firelight glow 
A single spot of light. What boyish visions start! 

The only sounds, a night owl’s cry, No prophet with inspired sight 

The many treetops’ quivering sigh, Foresees in what crusade of right 
The bleak wind’s eager flight. The boy will play his part. 

Across rough fields where Abe must drudge, The world looks back a little space 

Along the mud road Abe must trudge,— And knows that time can not efface 

The homely tasks he does not grudge The firelight glow upon his face 
To earn his books at night. That passed into his heart. 


—The picture of Lincoln reading by the cabin fire is from Hill’s “Lincoln’s Legacy 
of Inspiration,” by courtesy of the Frederick A. Stokes Co., publishers. The 
other illustrations are from “Abraham Lincoln,” by James Baldwin. Copyright, 
1904, by the American Book Co, Used by permission. 
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Boy Scout Activities 

















Above: Cumber- 
land, Md., Scouts 
Who Scaled “Dan’s 
Rock” (2,898 ft. 
high) on Dec. 30. 





Right: Night Scene, 
Bedford District 
(Brooklyn) 
Patrol Leaders 
Under Field 
Commissioner 
Oxenham, in 
camp near 
Rosedale, L. I.— 
Photo by H. 8. 
Martin. 








Snatching a Bite—Boy Scouts of Kutztown, Pa., Halting on a Hike 
in a Snow-filled Valley. 
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Above: A “Good 
Turn” in New 
England—Scouts 
Repairing Stone 
Fence. 





Left: St. Paul, 
Minn., Scouts 
“Spearing” with 
Wild Rice Stalks 
on the M'ssissippi 
river bottom.— 
Photo by D. Lange. 
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& Boy Scout in On the Western Plains—Scouts of Marmarth and Scranton, N. D., “Caught 
» in Their Kitchen.”—Photo by J. J. Dickey. : 
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Blind Boy Scouts 


at Work and Play 


The “Lighthouse Troop’s” Scoutcraft Astonishes Strangers 


ROM the windows and roofs of many 
neighboring houses, boys watch with 
envy the sports of a troop of Boy 

Scouts on the roof of “the Lighthouse,” 
the home of the New York Association for 
the Blind, at 111 East Fifty-ninth street, 
New York City. Though most of the 
watchers know that the boys are blind, 
they find it hard to believe it as they watch 
them roller-skating, racing and actually 
camping out on the big roof of the building 

Twenty-three boys from all parts of the 
great metropolis gather every Saturday 
morning from ten to one for drill in scout- 
craft and gymnasium. At their head is Mr. 
Grant H. Longenecker, Physical Director 
and Scout Master of the Association, a 
young man who has had splendid practice 
in training blind boys in all the gymnastic 
feats known to their sighted brothers. Mr. 
Longenecker has the utmost faith in his 
boys to do anything any boy can do, and 
as one sees the well-appointed gymnasium, 
with horse, bars, lifting machines and other 
apparatus, one begins to believe his con- 
tention that his Scouts are in no wise 
physically handicapped by their blindness. 

Several of his troop are only partially 
blind, while three boys have their full sight. 
These three act as guides, calling for and 
taking home their sightless friends. Sev- 
eral of the totally blind, however, find 
theif way alone and need no more assist- 
ance outside the building than they do 
within its familiar ’ 
walls. At present Mr. 
Longenecker is look- 
ing for some First 
and Second Class 
Scout from an up- 
town troop who will 
be transferred to the 
Lighthouse troop to 
act as guide to two 
blind Scouts who live 
in the uptown district 
and to help the boys 
pass their Second and 
First Class require- 
ments. 

“EYES IN THEIR 

FINGERS ” 

For they are not 
afraid of any of the 
grade work. First 
aid is their (Specialty, 
and with eyes in 
their fingers” they 
can bandage the most 
difficult fracture or 
injury as quickly and 
strongly as an ambu- 
lance surgeon. While 
unable to have any 
great outdoor experi- 








ence, they proved their resourcefulness by 
rigging up a “camp” on the roof, where 
they drill and sleep outdoors and where 
the indoor gymnasium work is_ supple- 
mented by ‘Scout games and athletics. 
GOOD AT OUTDOOR SCOUTING, TOO 
In fact, the blind Scouts are such sturdy 
chaps that last summer they utterly amazed 
a troop of Boy Scouts near whom they 
camped for a few days in the Catskill 
mountains. A climb up “Storm King,” a 
favorite and rather difficult feat, was pro- 
jected. The native Scouts were dubious, 
but they went along to guide and help out. 
What was their astonishment when the 
blind boys nearly walked them off their 
feet (“outhiked them” is the expression 
Mr. Longenecker uses,) taking the rough- 
est grades and steepest paths with un- 
daunted alacrity—a fair example of the 
pluck and spirit of this unusual troop. 
The equipment which these boys use 
might well be envied by other troops. At- 
tached to their gymnasium are plentiful 
shower baths, and in the, basement is a 
swimming pool which will soon be opened. 
CAN “SHOW” SCOUTS WHO CAN SEE 
The work in scoutcraft contains several 
elements which boys with sight would 
never think of as subjects for instruction. 
Few boys these days are taught such things 
as table manners by precept, but rather 
learn “manners” by example and use them 
unconsciously. Such matters of etiquette 





BLIND BOY SCOUTS OF THE “LIGHTHOUSE TROOP” PRACTISING FIRST AID. 
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must be taught the blind, and they are as 
eager to learn this. branch of behavior as 
to study their scoutcraft. 

Their quickness of mind and fingers in 
learning things make up for their lack of 
sight. In knot-tying they are very pro- 
ficient, and one often sees‘a blind boy 
demonstrating knots to one who has sight, 
and tying very complicated knots dexter- 
ously and swiftly. 

SEVERAL HAVE REGULAR “ JOBS” 

Like many other Scouts, several of these 
blind boys have employment and cannot 
attend Saturday morning classes. They 
report on their work, however, and keep 
up Scouting. 

Would you like to hear what work these 
blind boys do? One is in a mattress shop, 
another keeps a news-stand, many study 
handicraft, piano tuning and furniture 
building. The fifteen-year-old boy who 
runs a news-stand is one of the most inter- 
esting of the troop. He makes change by 
feeling, and knows the arrangement of his 
stall by heart. 

THEIR LUSTY YELL 

If all this seems like a fairy story, any 
Scout who is in New York can drop in at 
111 East Fifty-ninth street and see the 
Scouts and join with them in their games 
and work. Probably they will give him 
their yell: 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! Here = Ar Light- 
house Scout Boys, Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Evey visitor who hears rl affirms 
that you will never hear more noise from 
so small a crowd. 


Made the Snow FIY 


The head of a 
Deaconess Home in 
New Castle, Pa., re- 
cently started out to 
clean the walks in 
front of the house. 
She had just started 
when a boy stepped 
up to her and asked 
if he might not help. 
She thought he 
wished to earn a little 
spending money and 
was glad enough to 
let him have the job. 
He made the snow 
fly, and when he gave 
her back the broom 
after finishing the 
walk, said he would 
sweep it off any time 
she needed him. She 
asked him how much 
it was, and he told 
her he was a Boy 
Scout, that he had 
done that as_ his 
“good turn” and 
would not accept pay. 
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The next day the walks were as bad as 
ever, and again the Deaconess started 
forth to sweep them. This time another 
Scout. turned up and helped her out. And 
so it has been ever since the snow began 
to fall. 


“ Flagged” a High School Dance 


When little Walter Smith, of West 
Chelmsford, Mass., wandered away from 
his home, the whole town turned out to 
try and find him. But the leaders of the 
searching parties were the Boy Scouts. 
They scoured the woods and searched the 
canal, where his body was finally found. 

The Scout Master writes that the boys 
gave up their own enjoyment in order to 











PLACE “OLD GLORY” ON A ROCKY MOUNT. 
Elk Mountain, in the Wichita game re- 
serve, is said to be the largest rock in the 
Middle West. It is red granite and can 
be seen for 50 miles) The Frederick 
Scouts were the first to scale this rock, 
ard then, at the request of Superintend- 
ent Frank Rush, of the Government game 
reserve, they drilled a hole and put in a 
gas pipe for a flag staff and put the 
American flag thereon. The Scout Master, 
S. E. Axtell, is at the right. ; 


join the hunters, as it was the evening of 
the big high school dance for which most 
of the boys had tickets. Within twenty 
minutes most of the Scouts had changed 
their clothing and had started out from 
headquarters. Twenty-four of them 
searched all night, not reaching home till 
early in the morning. The body was found 
by a young man who had formerly been a 
member of the troop. 

An appreciative letter, received from the 
parents of the little boy, speaks particularly 
of the prompt and efficient response of the 
Scouts to their appeal for help. 


Scouts Have Powerful Wireless 


After reading in the local newspaper of 
the desire of the Toledo, O., Boy Scouts 
for a wireless outfit, Charles Peete, of 
Bowling Green, Ky., donated to them an 
apparatus which cost $175. The equip- 
ment will be placed on top of the Y. M. 
C. A. building, and as the instrument is 
capable of sending and receiving messages 
for over 1,000 miles, the boys are antici- 
pating picking up messages from the At- 
lantic Ocean, from. Key West, and even 
as far as Denver. 


Two Scouts and Their Dog 


William I. Fritz, a physician of Denver, 
Colo., owes his life to two Scouts and their 
St. Bernard dog. During a recent severe 
storm in Denver the doctor fell and was 
so badly hurt and stunned that he was un- 
able to rise. The two Boy Scouts, who re- 
fused to give their names, passed by with 
their dog. First honors go to the St. Ber- 
nard, who, true to his instinct, discovered 
the physician in the snow and pulled him 


out. The boys then helped the doctor to a 
drug store and administered first aid until 
the ambulance arrived. As a result of this 
rescue “ Rover,” the dog, was loaned as a 
police aide by his proud possessors. 


Academy Boys Resourceful 


Troop 14, of Albany, N. Y., is composed 
of students of the Albany Academy. They 
have been very active in earning their own 
expenses and have made out a list of vari- 
ous means which they have used to in- 
crease their bank account. As this may be 
of interest to other Troops they are given 
as follows: Catching and selling -fish, pick- 
ing berries and grapes, weeding gardens, 
cutting and raking lawns, catching frogs, 
catching fish alive for the Aquarium, tak- 
ing care of children, taking part in a show, 
developing and printing, and performing 
difficult and important tasks. 

Troop 14 also won the splendid large 
American flag for selling the most tickets 
for the moving picture, “The Making of 
a Scout.” 


Boy Scouts in Japan 


In Kyoto, Japan, a Troop of Boy Scouts 
has been working under great difficulties. 
Starting with the son of an American, it 
has grown-to include the children of a 
great many missionaries and officers in 
that country. Recently Mr. W. A. David, 
the organizer and head of the Troop, has 
sent in an order to National Headquarters 
for First, Second and Tenderfoot badges, 
showing the growth of the Troop. He 
also wishes to organize a new Patrol at 
Kobe, where he has recently had an As- 
sistant Scout Master appointed. 














KAMP KOMFORT, PORT LEYDEN, N. Y. 


Troop No. 1, of Port Leyden, N. Y., 
has secured Kamp Komfort, situated on 
a hill at the outskirts of the village, for 
its headquarters. There is ample territory 
for all scouting activities and sports, in- 
cluding a tennis court and a baseball dia- 
mond near the camp. 


Scouts Aided Santa Claus 


In many cities of the United States the 
Christmas season was celebrated by the 
erection of large public Christmas trees. 
In New York City and Baltimore, Md., 
Boy’ Scouts were called upon by the au- 
thorities to assist in handling the crowds, 
distributing the presents and attending to 
emergency cases. In scores of cities and 
towns Scouts distributed dinners and pres- 
ents to poor homes. 

There has been nothing but praise for 
the work which the Scouts did. 


WOULD YOURS? 


“Why don’t you work in your garden and 
get an appetite?” .. . “ The appearance of 
the vegetables in my garden,” replied 
Crosslots, “discourages an appetite.”— 
Washington Star. 


The 
Master Knife 


The lad who owns a Keen 
Kutter Knife has the master 
knife of the crowd—best steel 
blades, fine springs, and the 
handle riveted on to sfay on. 


Every outdoor boy needs a 
Keen Kutter Knife because all 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Knives 


are the make-good kind, with 
quality at its very best, and a 
whole lot of good looks, too. 
Besides, the Keen Kutter Trade 
Mark makes you sure you are 
getting a good knife—because 
that trade mark on all tools and 
cutlery means satisfaction or your 
money back — 

‘‘TheRecollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E.C.SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


Hardware merchants, 
if you are not posted 
on Keen Kutter 

oods, write now for 
fall particulars. You 
shou - know all 
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HAROLD F. MILLER. 


The Scout 


WO Ice Rescues.—Difficult as rescues 
from drowning are, they are still 
more dangerous when made in the 
winter and through thin ice. Two acci- 
dents saved from fatal consequences by the 
bravery of Scouts are on record at head- 
quarters. 

Last winter a group of Scouts from 
Groton, Mass., were playing hockey on 
Baddacook Pond when Henry Bradley 
stepped backward into a rotten ice hole 
and went under. Harold F. Miller took a 
long stick and lying flat on the ice, crawled 
along ’till the struggling boy could reach it. 
Bradley could not swim and the water was 
deep. Miller worked his way back as he 
had come until Bradley reached firm ice 
and was taken care of by the other Scouts. 

The National Court of Honor decided 
that since the rescue involved unusual per- 
sonal danger it was worthy of a silver 
honor medal for Scout Miller. 

Just about this time last winter Scout 
Stephen Burns was passing by a canal in 
Rockaway, N. J., when he saw a boy named 
Andrew Chewey go through the ice in the 
middle of the canal. The water was over 
his head, but Chewey managed to cling to 
the edge of the ice. He could not, how- 
ever, obtain a very sure hold, so he was 
unable to climb out of the freezing water. 
Scout Burns ran down to the edge of the 
ice, crawled out until he could “reach the 
boy and, grasping him by the collar, pulled 
him owt. Andrew himself states that he 
never could have pulled himself out and 
that he is sure he owes his life to Stephen 
Burns: A bronze honor medal was 
awarded to Stephen. 

Savep Two Girts.—Scout Andrew M. 
Stovall, of Jasper, Ala., started out with a 
gay party for a picnic last August. They 
stopped at a near-by pond and several of 
the young people started off in a boat. Two 
girls were holding on the stern of the boat, 
being drawn along in the water. They 
tried to climb in, but one of them missed 
her footing and sank. : 

With the simultaneous impulse to help, 
all the young people in the boat sprang out. 
One of the girls fainted from the excite- 
ment and Scout Terry Acuff took her out 
of danger. Scout Stovall and a comrade 
were in a canoe about 40 feet away and 
Stovall jumped into the water to the rescue. 
Two of the girls clutched him and all went 
down. In the struggle his bathing suit 
was torn from his back, but he managed 
to get tem to shallow water. 

Wilkes Colemen, a comrade, could swim 
very little and before he reached shallow 
water sank. Persons on the bank pointed 
out the spot where he was last seen and 


JULIUS K, FRENCH, JR. 





STEPHEN BURNS. 


Honor Roll 


Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for December, 1913. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 


Honor medals are given for signal bravery or 


life saving. 
SILVER. 
Harold F. Miller, Groton, Mass. 
BRONZE. 


Gordon Dodge, East Orange, N. J. 

Owen S. Curran, Davis, W. Va. 

Wade I. Wilson, Davis, W. Va. 

Julius K. French, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 merit badges. It is the 
highest honor given for winning merit badges. 

Randolph Scott, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. W. A. Oelschlagel, West Orange, 


m Ss 

Gilmour Fisher, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Graham Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid, ath- 


letics, life saving, personal health and public health. 
Star Scouts hold five badges in addition to these. 
J. Graham Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Star and Life.) 
Julius K. French, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Star 
and Life.) 
David Williams, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
SPECIALLY COMMENDED. 


Marshall Tilden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Earle Runge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alfred Krieg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hugh Mathewson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. Orlando Harrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. B. Dermondy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Stovall and Terry Acuff swam out and 
found him under water. They brought 
him to shore and he was soon resuscitated. 

Witnesses state that the two girls were 
drowning when Stovall reached them and 
he had the major share in rescuing Cole- 
man. This brave Scout was awarded a 
silver honor medal by the National Court 
of Honor. 

Gorpon DoncE needed strength and en- 
durance and presence of mind when last 
summer he saved his own mother from 
drowning. They were paddling across 
Lake Hopatcong in a canoe. Mrs. Dodge 
tipped the boat more than she realized, 
Gordon tried to balance it better and over 
went the frail craft. The mother and son 
came up with the canoe between them. He 
searched frantically for her, but she sank 
again, this time coming up under the canoe. 

Suspecting what had occurred Gordon 


dived under the canoe. He turned the 
canoe, freeing them from it, then as his 
mother sank again, was obliged to turn it 
back and rest her weight upon it. - He 
began to push it towards the nearest dock, 
but as he reached it, his mother slid into 
the water again. Gordon jumped after 
her, brought her up and with the aid of 
people who had gathered on the shore car- 
ried her up the beach. It took over three- 
quarters of an hour to resuscitate her, but 
through this experience, even more trying 
than the swift events of the upset and 
rescue, Gordon refused to leave his mother 
until she had rallied. The National Court 
of Honor of the Boy Scouts of America 
have awarded Gordon Dodge a bronze 
medal. 

Rescuep ENDURANCE SwIMMER.—When 
a boy who at the start of summer cannot 
swim at all ends up the camping season by 
saving from drowning you will probably 
all agree that he should have a bronze 
honor medal. Julius French, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, has this splendid record. Scout 
Harold Cowley, in making a trial endur- 
ance swim, became exhausted and in try- 
ing to steady himself by grasping the boat 
beside him, upset it. This so frightened 
Cowley that he lost his head and sank. 
French swam to the spot and dived for the 
Scout, and then, assisted by the Scout Mas- 
ter, M. R. Phelps, who had been in the 
boat, got Cowley on the end of the over- 
turned boat. Mr. Phelps swam to shore 
and quickly obtained a flat bottomed boat. 
However, the boat had no oars and he was 
obliged to paddle it with his hands. In the 
meantime Cowley had slipped off the boat 
and French dived again. This time the 
drowning Scout got his rescuer with a 
strangle hold which French broke, and as 
the boat came up then they lifted Cowley 
into it. French then swam after the canoe 
paddles and brought them back and thus 
they were able to paddle the boat in again. 

Two 1n One Troop.—Several times 
watchful Scout Masters have been able to 
saves the lives of boys who were not as 
good swimmers as they thought, but re- 
cently the National Court of Honor 
awarded a bronze medal to a boy who 
saved his Scout Master from drowning. 
Mr. A. H. Clark, of Troop 1, Davis, W. 
Va., became exhausted while in swimming 
and his cries for help were misunderstood 
and disregarded by all the Scouts but 
Wade I. Wilson. This Scout swam to him 
and kept him up until help arrived. 

This same troop boasts of another medal 
holder, Owen S. Curran, who saved a little 
boy who had fallen into deep water. 


Here’s Scout Spirit for You 


Scout Albert Marvin, of Plymouth, O., 
recently met with a severe accident and has 
been in the hospital many weeks. The doc- 
tors fear that he will be crippled for life. 
The other Scouts have done everything to 
help their companion along. A _ subscrip- 
tion has been taken up and they have 
raised $200 for his assistance. In order to 
do this they relinquish their club room 
for a year and are meeting in the Mayor’s 
office, which has been lent them for their 
sacrifice. They have also helped along in 
every way they could in taking care of 
him and cheering him up in his long stay 
at the hospital. 

This splendid exhibition of the true 
Scout spirit has gained the sympathy and 
appreciation of not only the people of the 
town, but also of the Scouts all over the 
country who have heard of this splendid 
instance. The boys’ Scout Master is C. 
M. Shields. 
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25 Cents 


FOR THE TWO! 
Boy Scout Calendar 








and Boy Scout Diary 








both mailed to you, postage 
prepaid, upon receipt of a 
quarter. 

THE CALENDAR: A beauti- 


ful—imitation Birch Bark—crea- 
tion of the Printer’s Art. Printed 
by special color process. The 
Scout Oath and Law and also 
every Scout Merit Badge artis- 
tically reproduced. 


THE MINIATURE HAND- 
BOOK : A remarkably concise 
manual of SCOUTCRAFT with 
the added features of Diary, Pro- 
motion Record and Personal 


Memo Book. 
STOCK IS LIMITED 


Orders for this combination 
should be addressed to 
Dept. 2 


National Headquarters 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Two of the Best Boy Scout 
Books Ever Published 


By WALTER P. EATON 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERKSHIRE 


A story of how the Chipmunk Patrol 
was started, what they did and how they 
did it. The Chipmunk Patrol is the first 
step through which the Young Scouts 
pass, and the stories of their hikes, their 
life in the open and their athletic team 
are all things which boys will want to 
read about. 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE DISMAL SWAMP 


This story is a continuation of “The 
Boy Scouts of Berkshire” and is an un- 
usually interesting book on Boy Scouting. 

Both books have colored frontispiece. 

Price $1.00 each net. Postpaid $1.12. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 














Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Make-up? teeny 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up’ 


Large Catalog Free. 7.8, DENISON & CO., Dept. J B,hteags 





| That is “ 
| feel 


Open Your Heart 


BE FRANK! Say what you want to 
say and to whom you want to say it. You 
have your own thoughts on a certain sub- 
ject, but you do not like to express them. 
Come now and open your heart to some of 
your friends and BE FRANK. 

hen you hear the appeal of a brother’s 
voice or the sob of a child in need, do not 
walk away unheedful, but open the door 
of your heart and do your share in answer- 
ing the appeal. 

Do not be a grouch. Think of others 
once in a while. If a penny will bring 
happiness to a child in the streets and you 
have only two, give him one of them. 
opening your heart,” and you will 
better for having done YOUR 


| SHARE. Remember that once in a while 
|a beggar is worthy of your help. Do not 
| pass him by, but put yourself in the place 





of him who is fighting life’s battle with a 
handicap.—Cuaries B. TAyLor. 


Methods in Ice Rescue 

By Commopore Cuartes E. Raynor, Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Volunteer Life Saving Corps. 
F you would plunge through the ice to 

rescue someone who has fallen in, go 
armed with a rope, made fast to your 
body, otherwise you will have difficulty in 
getting back, for when you are below the 
surface you cannot see the hole. 

One way to help a person who has fallen 
through thin ice is to throw a rope across 
the hole so that the person may grasp the 
center of the line or rope. Have some one 
at the other end if possible. Keep just as 


| far away from the hole as you can. , 





Another way is to throw a loop which, 
when caught by the submerged person, 
should be fastened around the body below 
the arms, leaving the hands free to spread 
out upon and press down on the edge of 
the thin ice. This will help the person to 
slide onto the surface. 

If no rope is available, use a ladder, 
plank, pole, fence or rail anything that 
will cover the surface. Even such things 
as a scarf, coat or ladies’ fur neckpiece 
will do. In other words, anything that will 
keep you a few feet from the hole. 

If necessary, lie flat on the ice and reach 
out as far as possible. Let one or more 
persons behind. you do the same, grasping 
each other to help haul you back. 

The life-saver when skating usually 
wears a belt, made of 30 feet or so of rope, 
with a knot or buoy-ball, known as a 
“lemon,” at the end. 

In general rescue work, the United 
States Volunteer Saving Corps uses 100 
feet of %4-inch rope attached to a 10-inch 
wooden ball, which may be rolled or slid 
across the ice with little exertion. 


Why Not Write to These Fellows ? 


Following are names of boys who have 
written to the Boys’ Lire “ Lonesome Cor- 
ner,” saying they wish to correspond with 
brother Scouts: 

Lavaille Edgar, Pennsylvania. 

Norbert Hirshman, Ohio. 

William Engesser, New York. 

Frank Parater, Virginia. 

Tommy Howard, Ohio. 

Harold Fitch Miller, Massachusetts. 

William Engesser is particularly anxious 
to communicate with Scouts in foreign 
countries, while Frank Parater has some 
mighty good snapshots that he would be 
glad to exchange. 

Boys desiring to communicate with any 
of the above should mail the letter in care 
of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. We will fill in the address and for- 
ward it to the boy to whom it is written. 










WIN or 
LOSE ? 


This Shot 
Decides 


Often, at the most crit- 
ical point of the game, 
an awkward situation 
can be solved only by 
the utmost deli- 
cacy of touch, ac- 
curacy of hand 
and eye and 
steadiness “ 
of nerve. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Endorsed by Boy Scout Authorities 


Billiards and Pool have been recommended as fine’ 
clean, wholesome games for boys by the men who are 
best qualified to judge. A Burrowes Table can be set 
on library or dining-room table, or mounted on ite own 
legs or compactly folding stand. Sizes range up to 4% 
by 9 feet (standard). The most del:cate shots. calling 
for skill of the highest type, can be executed with the 
utmost precision. 


$120 DOWN 


$1 or more down and a 
Full playing equipment 


Prices are from $15 up 
small amount each month. 
free. 


FREE TRIAL-—-NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and 
on its receipt we will refund your deposit. This in- 
sures you a free trial. Send to-day for illustrated 
catalog giving prices, terms, otc. 


E, T, Burrowes Co., 294 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
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to Piay on Winter Hikes 


HEN your troop hikes out 

W for a week-end in these 

sharp, cold days, you 

want games that will keep you 

active and that will send the 

warm blood coursing joyfully 
through your veins. 

For this purpose nothing in the 
world is better than a basketball 
or soccer ball, says a writer in 
the Philadelphia Telegraph. For 
$3 you can buy a very serviceable 
ball that will stand all sorts of 
rough usage, and the number of 
games that can be played with it 
is almost unlimited. 

The Scout Handbook explains 
several of the best of these 
games. Dodge ball is a “cork- 
ing” good activity, furnishing 
material for an inter-patrol con- 
test and keeping the boys hustling 
at their quickest every minute. | 

Passball has been adopted by a 
Scout Master for inter-patrol 
work, though in its original form 
it was not so used. This man 
draws a big circle on the ground 
—forty feet or so in diameter. 
Inside this circle the game is 
played. 

One patrol is sent in with the 
ball. Two boys of the other 
patrol are then named, and, at 
the whistle, rush into the circle 
and attempt to get their hands on the ball. 
We will suppose these two boys are of the 
Wolf patrol, and that the boys with the 
ball are the Eagles. As soon as the whistle 
blows, the Wolves run in, and the man 
with the ball, waiting until they are almost 
upon him, tosses it over their heads to an- 
other Eagle. 

One of the Wolves immediately rushes 
for him and he passes to another Eagle. 
So the ball is continually thrown from one 
Eagle to another while the Wolves strive 
to touch it. 

As soon as a Wolf touches the ball, he 
retires and another Wolf takes his place. 
The game then begins in the same way 
and is continued until every Wolf has 
managed to touch the ball and so be set 
free. If the ball is thrown outside the 
circle it frees the Wolf who has been “ in” 
longer than his confederate. This gives 
opportunity for clever work, for, even 
though a boy may be unable to get his 
hands on the ball, he can sometimes rush 
the holder of it over the line, and that 
frees him just as though he had managed 
to touch the ball. 

When the Wolves are all free, the Scout 
Master takes the exact time that they re- 
quired to free themselves, and the two 
sides, then change places, the Wolves tak- 
ing the ball and the two Eagles running in 
at the whistle. The patrol requiring the 
shorter time to free every member wins 
the game. 

This is only one of many exciting con- 
tests to be played with such a ball. 

A big ball of this kind is unhandy to 
carry around. Let the air out and pack 
the “cover” in a haversack or in a Scout’s 
belt; then blow it up when you reach your 
camping place. It need not be pumped up 
mechanically for these games. 


MorHeR (after relating pathetic story)— 
Now, Reggie, wouldn’t you like to give 
— bunny to that poor little boy who 
asn’t any father? 

Reccre (clutching rabbit)—Couldn’t we 
give him father, instead? 





—Pictures from “Boy Scout's Hike Book,” 


HOW TO WEAR A BLANKET AS AN OVERCOAT. 


Blankets may be worn like this, secured at the waist with a belt 
If it is snowing or raining, 
ride, the blanket and tent combined, with the tent outside, will be 
found as warm as a big fur coat. 


wear your tarpaulin instead. 


Look Out! 


A letter has been received from Mr. 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which should be of interest to 
every Boy Scout. Mr. Rea points out that 
in the enormous percentage of accidents 
due to trespassing on railroad tracks, by 
far the greater amount of such victims are 
boys and girls under the age of eighteen. 
Needless to say, most of these accidents 
are due to carelessness and are avoidable. 

No well prepared Boy Scout would risk 
his own life simply to save a few minutes 
of time, and he should be equally vigilant 
in seeing to it that others do not suffer 
the penalty of their haste. 

You cannot do a better service to the 
community in which you live than by keep- 
ing “Safety First” in mind as you go 
and come in the streets and across railroad 


tracks. 











This 105 cabin, on the estate of Mr. 


Franklin Morton, Hillen Road, Balti- 
more County, Maryland (by whose cour- 
teous permission it was built), is the 
product of Baltimore Troop 16’s unaided 
effort. The plans were drawn by 
Clifton K. Wells, Jr., and every Scout in 
the troop worked on it from time to time. 
The Scout Master had nothing whatever 
to do with it, except to keep peace among 
the workers, and adjust trespassing com- 
—¥T with the neighboring peasantry. 

he cabin is near a spring, and also near 
Herring Run, in one of the most beautiful 
spots around Baltimore. It is a_ great 
source of pleasure to the troop and their 
friends) We have entertained other 
troops there and have had many visitors. 
—J. H. Sxeen. 





by Edward Cave. 


On a cold 


Scouts Build a Tiny Town 


Boy Scouts of Troop 51, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., achieved an archi- 
tectural triumph in completing a 
Christmas Village, which was on 
exhibition during the holidays. 
Starting in October, forty-five 
boys worked steadily in their 
carpenter shop on the miniature 
town, 

It was set on the side of a 
mossy hill and equipped with 
fences, wire telegraph poles, 100 
electric lights, houses, churches, 
factories, vibrating with the noise 
from a dozen motor machines, 
and even Christmas trees in the 
windows of the houses. In one 
church a military wedding was 
proceeding, while the children 
from the neighboring, completely 
equipped playground watched it. 
On several islands, in the lake 
beyond the village, the boys grew 
and farther on was a 


grass, 
prosperous farm, with barns, 
wind-mills, cattle and a dog. 


Mountain sheep, goats and deer 
dotted the side of the mountain. 
From the village ran an electric 
railway. 

The electrical equipment and 
the river were worked out by 
out of the Scouts, but all the 
others had a part in carrying out 
the project. 


A ‘‘Smokeless’’ Patriot 


You don’t have to “fight” for your 
country to show your patriotism. A thing 
that proves this has recently come to 
light. It is the case of a modern in- 
vention—that of smokeless powder—which 
was given to the United States Govern- 
ment by its inventor without one cent of 
pay for all his trouble and expense. 

Prof. Charles E. Munroe, after two 
years of experimenting with powder, was 
obliged to spend several thousand dollars 
of his own money to defend his invention 
against men who tried to secure a patent 
on the new invention and make the gov- 
ernment pay money to them for the right 
to use the powder which he, a man in the 
Navy department, had spent two years in 
perfecting. 


A Boy and His Kite 

While a seventeen-year-old boy of Clin- 
ton, Mass., was flying a kite in that city 
September 7, says Modern Electrics, the 
wire attached to the kite came in contact 
with a 6,600-volt transmission line. The 
youth was instantly killed by the shock. 

This should be of interest to our wireless 
readers. Perhaps this boy was using his 
kite as an aerial. When you use a kite 
aerial first make sure that your wire can- 
not come in contact with any high voltage 
circuits. 





EVER THINK OF IT ? 

To an aspiring young ball player the late 
Governor Frank S. Black, of New York, 
once gave this bit of advice: “ Young 
man, it is better to catch a ball like an 
amateur than to muff it like a profes- 
sional.” 


CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT 
“Like all boys, I am very excited in 
those continued stories. I think Boys’ 
Lire is the best boys’ magazine ever pub- 
lished and I can’t do without it.” 
—James T. Berryman, Washington, 
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The Haw-Haw Corner 


PROBABLY THE 
REASON. 

Little Freddy was 
preparing to go out 
calling with his 
mother. Suddenly 
he called to. her in 
a rather startled 
voice: 

“Mama, is this 
bay rum in the 
brown bottle?” 

“ Gracious, no, 
dear! That's 
mucilage.” 

"Om -s:8:1¢ 
Freddy, after a 
pause. “Maybe 
that’s why I can’t 
get my hat off.” 


HE KNEW. 
Scout Scribe— 
How much will it 
cost to send that 
story to Boys’ Lire? 
Post Master—It will cost you two cents 
an ounce. This is first-class matter. 
Scribe—Thank you, sir. Thanks for the 
compliment. 


you fallen in? 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 
“What insect lives on nothing?” 
“What a silly question to ask! 
sect can.” 
“Oh, yes; a moth does.” 
“How do you make that out?” 
“Tt eats holes, doesn’t it?” 


No in- 


PERHAPS A BUGLER 

A school teacher, having taken great 
trouble to explain the difference in the 
meanings of the words “ dream” and “ rev- 
erie,” asked her class, “ Now, could any of 
you give me a sentence with the word ‘rev- 
erie’ in it?” 

A youth put up his hand. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the urchin, “the 
‘reverie’ blew his whistle and stopped the 
game.”—E-xchange. 


HOW SHE CARRIED THE NEWS. 

The little maid stood in the parlor door- 
way, one hand on the door knob. For a 
moment she gazed at her father, who was 
preparing to take his afternoon nap. 


” 


Papa,” she said, “do you know what I 





SENSELESS QUESTION 


Well-meaning Guy—Oh, I say!s Have 


Submerged Stranger—Well, you don’t 
suppose I live down this hole, do you? 


am going to give 
you for your birth- 
day when it 
comes?” 

“No, dear,” an- 
swéred the fond 
father, “but please 
tell me.” 

“A nice new 
china shaving mug, 
with gold flowers 
on it all round,” 
said the little maid. 


“But, my dear,” 
explained her 
parent, “ papa has a 
nice one like that 
already.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” 
his little daughter 
answered, thought- 
fully, “’cause— 
’cause I’ve just 
dropped it!” 


A GOOD DEFINITION 
Schoolmaster—Now, can any of you boys 
give me a good definition of water? 
Johnnie (nervously)—Please, sir, water 
is a colorless liquid, which turns black as 
soon as we put it on our hands. 


INDUSTRIAL KNOWLEDGE 
“Learn anythifg new at school, Tom?” 


“Yes, grandfather. Teacher told us 
that shoes are made from all kinds of 
skins.” 


“What about banana skins?” 
“Oh, they are often made slippers.” 


SAFER, 

As the train neared the city the colored 
porter approached the jovial-faced gentle- 
man, saying, with a smile, “ Shall Ah brush 
yo’ off, sah?” 

“No, thank you,” said the man. 
fer to'get off in the ordinary way.” 


“T pre- 


“ That’s a fine lot of pigs your 
What does he feed them on?” 


FARMER: 
father has. 


TENDERFOoT Spriccs: “Why, corn, of 
course.” 

FARMER: “In the ear?” 

TENDERFOoT: “Certainly not; in the 
mouth.” 





Winners of the December Puzzle Contest 


T made the Boys’ Lire contest editors 

fairly dizzy when they looked at the 
hundreds and hundreds of letters that be- 
gan to come in for the December contest, 
even before the November one closed. 
However, there was a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the letters, per- 
haps due to the strictness of the rules in 
regard to use of ink and writing only on 
one side of the paper. This made it easier 
to read the letters, though we were very 
sorry to throw out those of some careless 
boys who did not heed the rules. 


We had no idea there could be so many 
mistakes with one picture, but when sev- 
eral ‘boys named over a hundred things 
“wrong,” we began to despair with ever 
picking a winner. We gradually eliminated 
the answers which could not count—where 
repetitions of answers or things not really 
wrong occurred—and we found that two 
lists thus corrected stood highest. 


The winners are: 

WILLIAM H. CAREY, JR., of Stone School, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

GRAHAM PENFIELD, of Evanston, Iil. 

A set of Every Boy’s Lrprary was di- 
vided between these two boys, thirteen 
books going to each. Both the letters were 
splendid examples of good observation and 
were among the best appearing of any we 
received. 

Complimentary prizes of one book each 
have also been sent to Arthur R. Piaget, 
of Oradell, N. J.; Edwin C. Lee, East 
Orange, N. J., and Richard Johnson, of 
Proctor, Vt., whose lists came very near 
the highest number, but who did not quite 
succeed in winning the first prize. 

We congratulate every boy who tried 
for the set of books, for every letter was 
far above the November contest average 
in appearance and observation. Every let- 
ter was given a fair chance, and the best 
fellows won. 


Hurt yourself—_——__? 


It’s easy to fall—and 
easy to break the skin— 
but sometimes not so 
easy to prevent infection. 


New-Skin 


kills germs. It covers the cut or 


scrape with a waterproof coating 
—that prevents infection from without, 
and allows the wound to heal. The 
smallest cut or bruise should not be 
neglected. Have New-Skin on hand 
for emergency use. 

At druggists. Pocket size, 10c. Home 
size, 25c. Home size mailed by us for 25 
cents in stamps. Address Dept. 17, 
NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 

When you need 1i you need i badly, 








-Boys—Make Money) 


It’s great to make money by your own efforts, 
and you’ve never had a better chance than this, 
—easy, pleasant and highly profitable work, Geta 


Mandel-ette 


‘The one minute camera 
tnat makes photos on post 
cards 






or dark room. The most wonderfa 
photographic invention of the age. 
needed to ope 
**MANDEL-EITE,”’ 
re time, after schoo! 























Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
Owl clamps—good for guns too— 
Write 31N 1 OIL CO. 
42 ELS Broadway, New York, for 
Frex bottle of **3-in-One”’ Oil. 
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Fun With a Pocket Compass 


An Electrical Stunt that Is Interesting and Helpful 


By ROBERT 


EARLY every Scout has a pocket 
N compass as a part of his outfit for 
camping trips or long hikes. Have 
you ever wondered why the little needle 
always points so truly in the direction of 
the pole star? This question has puzzled 
many since the discovery of this property in 
the lodestone or natural magnetic iron ore 
by the Chinese about 3,000 years ago, and 
no satisfactory answer has yet been found. 
With the help of a few simple things 
any boy can find out much about how it 
behaves. All you need are a bar, or horse- 
shoe magnet, a few sewing and knitting 
needles, and some pieces of soft iron, such 
as nails. The magnet will be the hardest 
to get; but you may be able to get one 
from the ringer of an old telephone set. 

First, of course, you will notice that 
the ends of the magnet attract the ends 
of the compass and that a particular end 
of the needle always pulls to it the same 
end of the magnet. Now stroke a knit- 
ting needle with one end of the magnet, 
taking care to stroke always in the same 
direction, and bring it up to the compass. 
It acts the same way as the magnet did 
and is itself now a magnet, and will now 
pick up small pieces of iron. If you do 
the same with a piece of soft iron, as a 
nail, you will find that it will not become 
a strong magnet. 

If you hang the nail or piece of soft 
iron from the magnet, it in turn will pick 
up another small piece of iron. This is 
called induced magnetism, because it is 
caused by another magnet. If you take 
the magnet away the nail will drop what 
it holds. A piece of hard steel, like a 
knitting needle, will continue to pick up 
other needles and tacks. This is called 
permanent magnetism. The harder the 
steel is, the harder it is to magnetize it, 
but then it holds its magnetism much 
longer. 

Now magnetize*a couple of sewing 
needles by rubbing; put each on a piece 
of cork and put in a dish of water. They 
will point north and -south just as the 
compass does. Let us eall the end that 
points north, the North pole, and the 
other the South pole. If you bring the 
North pole of one needle to the South 
pole of the other they draw together, but 
if you bring it to the North pole, it will 
force it away. From this we can say that 
like poles repel and unlike poles attract. 
You will further find that of every mag- 
net you bring up to such a needle, one 
end will attract it and the other repel it; 
so that you see every magnet has two poles 
and we can never have one without the 
other. If you break a magnet in two, it 
will get two new poles where broken, and 

Xv s 
, a Ss Pid Ss 
Fig. ] 
you will have two complete magnets, each 
with a North and a South pole. (Fig. 1.) 

The explanation we can now give of the 
action of the compass in always pointing 
north is that the earth itself is a great 
magnet. It has one magnetic pole near, 
but not at the North pole, and the other 
near the South pole. If a needle, suspend- 
ed so that it can move freely in all di- 
rections, be placed at one of these mag- 
netic poles, it will point directly downward. 
At other points such a needle will take 
various positions, depending on its dis- 
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tance from the poles. At a point midway 
between them it will be horizontal. 
USING THE COMPASS 

We can use the pocket compass to tell 
when we have a current of electricity. 
Take a piece of copper wire and lay it 
over the compass so that the wire is in 
the same direction as the needle. Now 
connect the ends of the wire to a bat- 
tery. If you have a good battery the 
needle will jerk around and try to place 
itself crossways with the wire, heading 
east or west, according to the direction of 
the current. The stronger the battery, the 
quicker it will turn. 

We can very easily make an instrument 
to tell us when we have quite small cur- 
rents. Such an instrument is called a gal- 
vanometer, 

This consists of a number of turns of 
wire arranged so that the compass may 

be conveniently 

placed inside 

them. The frame 

on which to 

wind the wire 

may be made of 

cardboard. Cut 

out two rings of 

cardboard of, 

say, 5 inches in- 

side diameter 

fia 2 and 5% inches 

a outside diameter 

(Fig. 2.) Take a strip of cardboard and 

make it into a hoop which will just fit 

inside these rings. Fasten one ring on 

each edge of this hoop by gluing on small 
strips of strong paper. 

Next we must have a support to hold the 
compass. Take a piece of soft pine 5 x 
%, x 12 inch. In this, cut a notch as shown 
(Fig. 3), just large enough for your com- 


pass too fit in. ——e 





Fasten this in 





its place (Fig. viEW FROM ABOVE 


4) with brass | ] 
tacks. Do not yi =i 





use iron in Fie. 3 
fastening things together, as iron will 
affect the needle, though for an ex- 
perimental instrument like this it would 
not make much difference. 

Now wind wire in your circular frame. 
Any insulated wire, such as bell wire, will 
do. The more turns you put on, the less 
current it will take to throw the needle. 
You can use different numbers of turns at 
different times by bringing out several 
taps from the winding. 

Finally, you want to mount the frame 
on a base so that it will stand up. You 
can do this by gluing it between two strips 
of wood, which are nailed down to the 
baseboard with fine brads, as you can see 
from the sketch of the completed instru- 
ment (Fig. 4). 

It will be very handy to bring the two 
ends of the wire out to binding posts. 
Those taken from the carbons of an old 
dry cell will serve. 

When you send a current through the 
coil of wire the needle will turn to one 
side or the other. A strong current will 
turn it further and quicker than a small 
one. 

If you do any experimenting it will be 
worth while to make one of these, as it 
costs nothing but a little work. All the 
material you will probably find about the 
house. 

In using the instrument it must be placed 














A 
so that the edge A B points north and 
south. If you wish to use it in any other 
position, you can fasten a small bar mag- 
net on the under side of the wooden piece 
holding the compass. The instrument will 
then be much less sensitive. 


Scout Dies Trying to Save a Life 


THE Christmas season was saddened for 

the Boy Scouts of Oconomowoc, Wis., 
as a result of the drowning of one of their 
number on Lake La Bella in their town. 
A crowd of Scouts and other young people 
had started out to skate and play hockey 
on the lake. One 
man, George Gro- 
kosky, who’ was 
skating by himself, 
crossed the ice and 
went through. 
Homer Hathaway 
and Russell Eddy, 
both of Troop 1, 
rushed to his res- 
cue. However, they 
were both thrown 
into the water and 
were forced to try 
to save their own 
lives. Dudley Cook, 
a new member of 
the troop, threw out a rope to Russell and 
Grokosky and managed to pull them in to 
stronger ice. He then tried to reach 
Homer in the same way, but could not do 

In order to get him, Dudley had to go 
in himself and swim to Hamer, who sank 
|just before his rescuer reached him, and 
did not come up again. 

The Scout Master, A. M. Heederik, in 
the meantime, had hurried to thé edge of 
the pond. Dudley Cook was helped out, 
and then the Scout Master and others 
dived for Homer’s body. Resuscitation 
was useless, as he had been under water 
an hour when recovered. 

The funeral was held the day before 
Christmas, and the greatest honor was 
shown by the Scouts of Homer’s troop. 
The whole troop acted as honorary guards, 
while the six members of his patrol were 
pall-bearers. At the grave the boys planted 
an evergreen as a token of their perpetual 
remembrance of their heroic brother Scout. 
The Scout call was given by the bugler 
over the grave as a last farewell to the 
Scout who lost his life in trying to save 
another. 





HOMER HATHAWAY 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 

A tall, gaunt-looking man entered a hotel 
not long ago and applied for a room, The 
price he was willing to pay entitled him to 
lodgings on the top floor of the house. 
Among his belongings the landlord noticed 
a coil of rope e asked what the rope 
was for, and the man replied: 

“That's a fire-escape. I always carry it 
with me, and in case of a fire I let myself 
down from the window.” 

“Yes,” replied the landlord, stroking his 
chin reflectively, ‘ ‘seems to me a pretty 
good idea; but guests with fire-escapes pay 
in advance at this hotel.” 
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Debating for Boys 


Interesting Information About a Pleasant 
and Valuable Art 


By WILLIAM HORTON FOSTER 


IV. 


HEN you are considering the proof 
W of your facts, do not waste your 
time on those facts which are 
either self-evident or taken for granted. 
For example, in your discussion of con- 
servation you can assume that the policy of 
the United States Government is to aid the | 
people of the United States. You can also 
assume that the citizens of this United 
States are moved by love of country and 
love of home. No doubt you could indulge | 
in some fine writing or fine speaking on 
these questions, but it is entirely unneces- 
sary to do so. So you need not take time | 
to prove that the Government is not de- | 
liberately trying to injure its citizens, nor | 
need you prove that the average settler 
loves his forest home and should be aided. 
The mere statement of these two facts 
proves them. 
WHERE CAN YOU FIND YOUR FACTS? 
These facts you need can be secured in | 
many ways. Any library will contain many | 
volumes containing the evidence you need. | 
Your librarian or your teacher will help | 
you get at them. If you want some first- | 
hand facts, get some of the many valuable | 


Government publications. | 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

After you have marshaled the facts you 
wish to prove, you must consider the clas- | 
ses of evidence by which you wish to prove | 
them. | 

There is in the first place the direct | 
observation of the facts by witnesses, or | 
the opinions of witnesses qualified to act | 
as experts. Then there is circumstantial | 
evidence, inferences fairly drawn from | 
facts; in other words, reasoning about | 
facts. Thus if you wish to prove that 
cutting the forest off of the northern part 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan 
had lessened the rainfall in that State 
you could present three classes of testi- 
mony. You could bring forward one who 
had known Michigan when it was wooded | 
and when it was stripped of its timber; 
if from his own personal observation he 
could testify that as the timber was cut 
off the rainfall had diminished, that would 
be direct evidence of that fact. If you 
presented the statements of a scientist who 
would testify that when lands were stripped 
of their trees, there was less rainfall, his | 
opinions would be entitled to consideration 
as proof of the facts just in the propor- | 
tion that his observation and experience | 
had been extended and at the same time | 
exact. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Suppose the cutting of the forests in 
Minnesota near the head waters of the | 
Mississippi were under discussion. The | 
testimony of a man who lived on the banks | 
of that river in Iowa who could testify that | 
the volume of water in the river had | 
decreased from year to year in a certain 
proportion, would be valuable as tending | 
to establish your position if you could also 
show that the cutting of the timber of | 
Minnesota had proceeded in the same ratio. | 
It would then be a fair inference that the | 
two facts were so connected that one | 
tended to prove the other. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESSES. | 

In weighing the value of the testimony 
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For summer sports or winter sports 


Run faster. Work or play better 
WRIGLEYS 


Helps Endurance Wonderfully 


The pure mint leaf juice soothes 
your throat and moistens your 
mouth, improving your wind, It 
helps keep your mouth closed. It 
keeps teeth healthy and bright. , 


It’s 

clean, pure 
healthful, if it’s 
WRIGLEY’S. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


‘forl85;cents—at most dealers. Each 
box contains twenty! five-cent packages. 
They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 
Be? SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S Look for the spear 
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The Books Boys 
Like Best 


Reviewed by Franklin K. Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian 


TAD SHELDON’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
By John Fleming Wilson 
Another altogether admirable “Tad Shel- 
don” book. Tad is a real hero. As a Boy 
Scout he takes the principles of his organiza- 
tion seriously, carrying them out with great 
enjoyment. in this second book of stories 
about him and his patrol, exciting happenings 
on land and sea are told by Mr. Wilson as he 
only can tell a story that stirs and thrills the 
boy. Each story has in it a challenge to the 
reader to make the most of himself and_ his 
opportunities by alwege being prepared. (Stur- 
gis & Walton.) lius. 245 pages. $1.10 
postpaid. 


BUFFALO ROOST By F. H. Cheley 

A story of boy life in the Rockies. Brimful 
of the things os like so well—the out-of- 
doors, camping, hiking, with just enough in the 
way of unusual experience to grip the whole- 
hearted attention of the red-blooded boy. 
(Jennings & Graham.) Illus. 850 pages. $1.85 
postpaid, 


BRAVE DEEDS OF REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS. By Robert B. Duncan 
The tales are all of individual bravery, and 

are told with a fire and a spirit which is sure 

to hold the boy fascinated. (George W. Jacobs 

& Co.) Illus. 292.pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


CHILDREN OF THE WILD. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 
For boys who like stories of animals, though 
Mr. Roberts has a way of making the “ chil- 
dren of the wild” so interesting that almost 
any boy lover of the out-of-doors will find en- 
joyment in reading this book. The illustrations 
are alluring. (Macmillan.) Illus. 3800 pages. 
$1.45 postpaid, 


THE TEXAN TRIUMPH. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
The author has continued the adventures of 
Ned Fulton, the stalwart hero of the “ Texan 
Star” and “ The Texan Scouts.” The book is 
written with a care for historic details and is 
sure to make more interesting a part of our 
country’s history too little known. (Appleton.) 
Illus. 356 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE HALF-MILER. By A. T. Dudley 
The ninth volume of the “Phillips-Exeter 
Series.” Boys who like stories of school life 
and athletics will not be disappointed in 
book. The story tells of David Stuart’s suc- 
cess in earning his way through school. (Lo- 
throp, Lee.) Tlius. 832 pages. $1.25 postpaid. 


SUBMARINE ENGINEERING OF TO- 
DAY. By Charles W. Domville-Fife 
A ular account of the methods by which 

me. "aie are raised, docks built, rocks 
blasted away, tunnels excavated and many 
other feats of engineering beneath the surface 
of the water, together with a description of the 
latest types of submarine boats. Profusely 
illustrate (Lippincott.) 825 pages. $1.60 
postpaid. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. 8. INDIANS. 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
A book that tells about the Indian as he 
really was and is: the Menominee in his birch- 
bark canoe; the Iroquois in his wigwam in the 
forest; the Sioux of the plains upon his war- 
pony; the Apache, cruel and unyielding, and 
all the other Indians of so much interest to 
every genuine boy. An _ unusual book, pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Lothrop, Lee.) Ilius. 
410 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


Any of these books may be purchased} through 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











offered to prove your facts—testimony is 
those statements of the witness which 
make up his evidence—you must ask cer- 
tain questions. If he were a witness in 
a lawsuit the lawyers would bring out these 
points by questioning him directly. You 
will first ask: “Is he honest or preju- 
diced?” In the conservation question con- 
sidered, you will ask whether he was one 
whose statements would be influenced bv 
his interest in lumber companies, or a 
homesteader whose only use for land. was 
for farming purposes, or was he a banker 
or merchant who served both classes 
equally, whose interest lay equally with 
each party to the controversy? 

You will next ask if his testimony is 
consistent with known facts. If he testi- 
fied that absence of trees had nothing to 
do with rainfall and insisted that there was 
'a heavy rainfall in Sahara where there 
were no trees, you would disregard his 
statements because they were inconsistent 
with the known facts. 

You should then inquire under what cir- 
cumstances were the statements made; 
were they forced from him, or were his 
relations such that he was a voluntary and 
willing witness endeavoring to assist in- 
vestigation and find out the facts? If so 
his testimony is valuable and worthy of 
credence. 

Then in the last place, if the statements 
are made as those of an expert, the value 
of his testimony is in the exact ratio of 
his experience in the particular field dis- 
cussed. Here is the opportunity for a very 
common error in argument. In discussing 
the question of conservation, the opinion, 
of the most eminent theologian or the 
greatest electrical expert would not be re- 
ceived in questions of soil moisture or tim- 
ber culture. It is not the standing of the 
man generally, it is his knowledge of the 
subject discussed, which makes his opin- 
|1ons acceptable as evidence. A farmer or 
| hunter or trapper, although unable to read 
| or write, might outweigh the so-called ex- 
pert as a witness. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT, 
| Again in circumstantial evidence an infer- 
| ence is drawn om the relation of cause 
jand effect. To use a very familiar 
example: suppose the trees were gone from 
a piece of ground where a heavy growth 
| of timber has stood but a very few weeks 
before. If you saw freshly cut lumber, 
you could argue that the trees had been 
| cut by man; if you had seen bent and torn 
| trees, you could as surely reason that a 
cyclone had visited that neighborhood. In 
each case you argue from effect back to 
cause. This is often a very treacherous 
| argument for the alleged cause may be en- 
|tirely inadequate or may be so involved 
with other unrecognized causes that the 
deduction is not warranted. You must ex- 
amine the connection carefully and make 
| sure that it is an actual relation and not a 
| casual one. 
ARGUMENT FROM RESEMBLANCE. 

Then there is the argument from resem- 
blance, which is simply another form of 
casual relationship. The argument for ex- 
ample would run that conservation m st 
surely be a good thing for the United 
States because it was a good thing for 
New Zealand. That is true if the condi- 
tions are the same, but not otherwise; and 
it is upon this rock that arguments from 
|resemblance so often split. Watch them. 
| The conditions applying to reforestration 
|in Idaho and Florida, for instance, may be 
|absolutely different. 
| If you study these forms of argument, 
and estimate the value of opinions and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, you can not only 
build up a bomb proof argument of your 


« 


own but you can detect similar fallacies in 
your opponent’s discussion. hen you 
have mastered the one branch of the case 
you are equipped to meet the other, for the 
two are identical. 

ANALYSIS PREPARES FOR REFUTATION. 

Such an analysis of the question will 
formulate your own argument and prepare 
you to refute that of your opponent. And 
put just as much care in this part of your 
preparation as in the first. State to your- 
self his probable points just as strongly and 
clearly as you can. If you can put them 
better than he when you come to your 
refutation, so much the better; provided 
of course you can answer him. Of course 
you haven’t time enough to answer every 
point he had made—make up your mind 
which are the essential ones and strike at 
them. This selection will be simple if you 
have properly analyzed your question in 
the first place. 

Refute your opponent’s arguments as 
soon as you can. Unconsciously your 
audience will discount the force of your 
points if the effect of his is still with it. 
And in your refutation, be sure you refute. 
Don’t think for a minutes that either heat 
or violence or sarcasm is a good answer. 
Neither can the testimony of one witness 
be rebutted by that of another unless the 
latter’s knowledge of the matter is shown 
to be the greater. The strength of refuta- 
tion lies in the skill with which you make 
your audience believe your witnesses are 
more worthy of belief than those of your 
opponet, provided always that is the fact. 

WHEN TO STOP. 

One of the hardést things in a debate is 
to stop. After you have analyzed your 
question, after you have led up to your 
argument, after you have presented it and 
refuted that of your opponent, how shalP 
you stop? The best way is to stop, not 
just run down. But before you do, briefly 
restate your strongest arguments. Arrange 
them in their logical order and after you 
have quietly restated and emphasized them, 
stop. 

DELIVERY. 

As to your method, as to how to speak,. 
the best advice I can give you is to learn 
to speak by speaking. Don’t force your 
voice or your gestures; let them both be- 
easy. The human voice is capable of won- 
derful things; its tones may be rich and 
mellow, or harsh and rasping. Listen to 
your own voice as to that of another and 
cultivate those tones which are flexible and’ 
resonant and discard those which grate 
and strain Use your singing tones and 
don’t be afraid to open your throat and’ 
give your voice a chance. 

As to your bearing on the platform, the 
same rule applies; be easy and natural. 
Remember speaking is little more than: 
talking and if you can assist your speech 
by gestures which emphasize certain points 
or, as it were, mark off certain phrases, 
why gesture. But don’t wave your arms 
for the mere sake of doing so. As one 
teacher of debating said: “You may do. 
anything on the platform you would do 
anywhere else in the company of ladies 
and gentlemen.” Conduct yourself phys- 


ically that you will not distract attention: 


from what you are saying; you wish to 
help your thought, not hinder it. 
ACTUAL PRACTICE. 

And now I wish to emphasize a few 
points as final suggestions to Scouts. The 
way to learn to debate is by debating. The 
way to learn to speak is by speaking. 
Never miss a proper opportunity of speak- 


ing. Don’t make yourself disliked, of’ 


course, but try every chance you get. 


Listen to every speech you can and apply: - 
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to every argument the tests which show 
whether they are real or false. You will 
soon unconsciously prove every position 
presented to you. 

Finally remember that, in the nature of 
things, there can only be one correct posi- 
tion on any question. Only one side can 
be right; if your side is not right it should 
not win. But it is equally true if both 
sides are careful in their analysis, and dis- 
cussion, it is more likely that the actual 
facts will be discovered and a correct solu- 
tion of the difficulties found. You must 
therefore remember that you must do the 
best you can so to present your side of the 
case that every argument will have its 
weight. But do not think that because you 
have a certain side of an argument to 
present you must always thereafter take 
that side of the case. In other words, 
don’t be afraid of changing your mind. Give 
the best work you are capable of in pre- 
paring and presenting your arguments and 
then sit in judgment yourself upon your- 
self. Be your own severest critic, and be 
manly enough to abide by the result. 


The Ghost Ball 

(Continued from page 9.) 
thrust forward with it, pushing back the 
Westlox center. Experience had taught 
him that the referee’s eyes were usually 
turned upward, following the course of 
the ball and that a gentle jab on an op- 
ponent’s breast would topple him backward 
and out of reach. 

But this time the referee was watching. 
He whistled sharply as Wyndham’s hand 
hit the ball, calling a foul at the very be- 
ginning of the game. And then the visit- 
ing right-forward took his position in front 
of his basket for a free throw, and scored 
a neat goal. At the end of perhaps ten 
seconds of play, the score was: Weslox, 1; 
Hawthorne, 0. It was not a promising be- 
ginning of a game that would in all prob- 
ability decide the championship. 

On the side-lines, Coach Carey shut his 
lips tightly and looked at Bean-Pole, who 
said, “Oh, that’s too bad!” as if he were 
sorry for Wyndham.—(To be continued.) 





HAT was the ‘Ghost 
Ball”? Read the con- 
cluding part of this story in 
the March BOYS’ LIFE— 


then you’ll know. 
FREER Ss sSEESSSSES SS SSSSSSS SESS eee sSssssssssssssssssssisssesess 
Educated Horses 


A GERMAN school teacher some time 

ago became so disgusted with his 
pupils that he gave them up entirely and 
turned his attention to the education of a 
horse. This horse became the first edu- 
cated horse in the world. Scientists didn’t 
know what to make of the matter, and you 
can imagine their surprise when Mr. Krall, 
another German, a jeweler, brought forward 
a horse which was much more educated 
than the first one. 

This second horse could actually add, 
subtract, and do all the other simpler forms 
of mathematics. Beside this the horse 
could extract roots beyond 144, although 
he had not been taught how by his master. 

One of the very peculiar things about 
this and other learned horses is that they 
are absolutely helpless without the aid of 
their masters. It seems that they do not 
learn what they really seem to know, but 
take hints from their masters. 














The “Baby Grand.” 


Boy Scouts—Do You 
Play Billiards ? 


The “Baby Grand,” Prince of Entertainers, is now at your command 
—at low price and on easy terms. Ready to transform that bare “spare 
room” into an enchanted realm of wholesome amusement. 

Experts and amateurs, boys and girls, will benefit by playing billiards at home. 

Your Scoutmaster will tell you that the physical and mental recreation of billiard 
playing is good for the growing boys. 

R Parents have found that the “Baby Grand” solves the problem of keeping the boys 
at home. 


Brunswick — BABY GRAND F Billiard Tables 


The “Baby Grand” is a superb home-size Mahogany Billiard or 
Pocket-Billiard Table. Has the accurate angles, fast cushions and playing 
surface of the world-famous. Brunswick Regulation Billiard Tables. 

Provided with concealed Cue ,Rack and Accessory Drawer, which holds complete: 
Playing Outfit. Furnished as a Carom Billiard or Combination Carom and Pocket- 
Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6; 3%x7; 4x8. 


Brunswick “Convertible” Billiard Tables 


We also build “Convertible” Biiliard Tables, used also as Dining Tables, Library 
Tables or Davenports. These popular tables are equal in playing qualities to the 
“Baby Grand” Styles. 


Factory Prices and Easy Terms 


We sell all styles and sizes of Brunswick Billiard Tables direct from factory to 
home at exceptionally low prices. Easy terms of payment—extending over a year. 


Playing Outfit Free 
Outfit including Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
Markers, ‘Chalk, Cover, Book “How to 
Play,” etc., etc.—all free with any table you 
buy. 


"Colon Mastestad Book 


Our beautiful book “Billiards—The Home PR 6:6. sai0isss.00cdiaied Seopa eRe 
Magnet” shows all styles of tables in actual 
colors and gives full information. Send 
coupon or letter. , ‘ 


The Brunswick = Balke - Collender Co. PN Cii 66d Scewanscseneba BOR: vin cnccss 


Dept. RX, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





The Br vick-Balke-Collender Co. (212) 
Dept. RX, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated 
book, 


“ BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET ” 














THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND Start to Buy that Canoe Now 
©) The first step in preparing for your summer’s fun is 

ANCHOR to write us for the ‘Old Town Canoe’’ catalog—it's 

free—and learn the ‘‘inside’’ of canoe construction. 

“Old Town Canoes’’ are the prettiest, most grace- 

ful canoes made. 4000in stock. Agents everywhere, 


Nias? 
iy 
” 
Ip fas'ne well wore" 
, 
Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
Designed and Furnished by 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 








Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools’ - out mn Canoe Co., 
392 Middle St., 
Hatenets Quality First Sicages || || ot me. ts. 
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Readers can help us maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
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Rowboat Motor 


part of the equipment for this summer's 
camp. You can earn this sturdy little 
motor by an us names of orwboat 
owners. We will make the sales and 
send you a CREDIT COUPON for each 
one we 
The SPEEDAWAY is STRONG, 
SPEEDY, SILENT 


It is a sturdy 2 H.-P., two-cycle gasoline en- 


an Underwater Exhaust, 


and with a weedless propeller. Note large size 
of rudder. 

Tiller is set in a 
boat on its course automatically, leaving your 
hands free. This is one of several exclusive 
features. Engine and propeller complete weigh 
only 50 pounds,, and can be carried like a 
satchel. 
How to Earn a Speedaway. 

All you have to do is to send us names of 
boat owners in your own town, county or com- 
munity. Fill out the coupon, asking for — 
of blanks you need Act quickly, 
first boy to send in a name cate thn quads tor 
that name and shuts out a slow boys. 
Write to-day and we will send you enough 
blanks by return mail. Use the coupon below. 


SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 
Owned and controlled by Hoefer Mfg. Co 


tched da ¢ hald: 











Have you enrolled in the ‘‘ Speedaway Patrol”’ ? ' 


\ 








Speedaway Boat Motor Co., 
Freeport, Illinois 
Please send me enough blanks for about 
names of owners of rowboats and 
yachts, as per youg offer in Bors’ Lirz 
BND 0606650 064:004046%006ss6e08 Age...... 
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Your name and address is enough. 
We will send you our big new 

a Band Sent FREE absolutely free. pages. cet 788 fs 

baat) lustrations, 67 art color plates, 

struments described. 


, $200 B Brings You 
Yes, only $2. Lyd my B 

at the rate of: only a few cents a day. Su lyric cornet, 
pa ye! silver plated. An astounding offer. rite for catalog now. 


FREE WuriUlzER 


— Case La pe ay my 

Spbert Any instrament on Pree Yriel. > ey. ont: a 
Te le ‘hit. Pla few ne . Does 4 
lyric cornet, genuine turer y the 
leather. Write today | Gov't. Generous allowance for ‘or old inst 
ments. Write for 
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Kiddie’s ‘‘ Cowardice”’ 
(Continued from page 7.) 
by the light of his lantern, but at the 


| farther side he urged them more insistent- 


ly, knowing that he was now barely half a 


| mile from the entrance to Lost Man’s | 


| section of his journey. 


Gulch. 

That half-mile was the most exciting 
The wolves ran 
abreast of him, yapping, panting, snarling. 
Some of the bolder of them even dared to 
make vicious snaps at the ponies’ legs, only 
to fall — yelping from a hoof kick. 

he pack leader made repeated leaps at 
the shoulder of the spare horse, now run- 


| ning close on a shortened rope. 


Kiddie waited until the wolf, overtaking 


| him, should turn for another spring. Then 


| he fired, 


the wolf rolled over and its 


| hungry companions broke from the chase | 


to devour the carcass. 
Across the mouth of Lost Man’s Gulch 
a great barrier of drift snow had gathered. 
Kiddie forced the ponies through it, but 
the work caused a long delay, and when he 
got to the sheltered windward side of the 


| ravine the clamorous pack was again at his 
| heels. 


They came closer and closer. Many 


loped past him, 


‘Guess it’s Jake Carson’s pony they're | 
| after,” 


Kiddie concluded with relief, and 


| he crossed the gulch toward the dug-out. 


| light from side to side. 


He dismounted, tethered the ponies in 
safety and crept within, flashing his lantern 
i In the far corner 
lay Jake Carson sound asleep. 

Kiddie went out again to unload the pack 
horse. Having emptied the baskets, he 


broke them up and made a little stack, to | 


which he set fire. 
“That'll keep off the wolves for a bit,” 


he decided, returning into the shelter with | 


| the spirit stove and a dipper filled with 


| Snow. 


He worked very quietly, 


| quickly, in preparing comforts for the in- 


| your ‘eg,” 
| 

| to waste. 
pack of 


jured man, so quietly and quickly that the 


hot tea was ready before Carson awoke to | 


find that he was not alone. 

“Oh! you’ve come back, have you?” he 
growled. “ You’ve bin a consid’rable time 
away. You didn’t hustle any. What you 
got ter eat an’ drink? Fetch it here!’ 


very | 


Kiddie gave him food and a can of tea. | 


“T’ll fix a better splint and bandage on 
he suggested. 
We're snowed up, and there’s a 
timber-wolves nosin’ around. 


| Reckon they’ve eaten up your dead horse, 


| saddle and all, by now. 


| tending to Jake’s hurts. 


They'll want us 
next.” 

For a long time he was occupied in at- 
Once he left the 


|man’s side to rush out and defend the 


| ponies from the wolves, emptying his re- 


| volver. 


1 New | Band Catalog: 


Carson did not appear to realize that 
Kiddie had done anything extraordinary. 
He ate until his hunger was satisfied, never 
expressing any thanks, only grumbling if 


| te necessary handling of his broken leg 


gave him pain. He grumbled still more, 
afterwards, at the difficulty in mounting the 
spare pony. 

All the way back through the storm he 
complained of the discomfort and the haste 
and the bitter cold. It was as if he con- 


| sidered Kiddie responsible for the depth 


of the snow and the darkness. 


“We'd have been heaps better off if we'd 
stopped in that dug-out,” 


| “Wolves wouldn’t have touched us.” 


| Kiddie. 


“Don’t know about that,” 


“T’m only sure they'd have had 


| you if I hadn’t happened to come along.” 


| 


At the ranch, when they arrived at day- 


ut. break, Isa Blagg welcomed them in the 


he declared. 


returned 


“We've no time | 











Can you use any extra 
pocket money ? 


OVART OME 


offers you the opportunity 


to get business experience— 
to cultivate selling ability— 
to acquire confidence— 

to make money— 


ALL IN YOUR SPARE 
TIME AND AT NO 
EXPENSE. 


The work will be exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable, but 
it will be real work—the 
kind that every Boy Scout 
eats up. 


For full particulars, 
send the coupon to 


SMART STYLES 
BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


Smart Styles, 41 W. 25th St., N. Y.C. 

Please tell me about your proposition 
for making money in my spare time. 
This is only an inquiry, that involves no 
obligation on my part. 
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warm living room. He laid his hand af- 
fectionately on Kiddie’s shoulder. 

“You’ve done it, Kiddie,” he said. “I 
knew you would. And Jack Carson here 
oughter be indebted to you some.” 

Jake looked at the boy who had saved 
his life. 

“M’yes,” he admitted reluctantly. “You 
ain’t done so bad, Kiddie,’ He held out his 
hand. “ Here—shake!” he said. 

Kiddie did not take the proffered hand. 

“All right, Jake,” he responded coldly. 
“T don’t want any thanks. It wasn’t for 
love of you that I did it. I’d have done 
the same and perhaps more-—for anybody 


else. 





THIS SCOUT GOT A GOLD WATCH. 


Robert A. Pyle, of Richmond, Va., who 
sold 266 tickets to the moving picture ex- 
hibition “The Making of a Scout,’”’ thus 
winning first prize. e writes: “I walked 
and talked a great deal, but was glad to 
work for such a worthy cause.” National 
Field Scout Commissioner L. S. Dale, who 
was in Richmond at the time, says: “‘Best 
of all, no matter what kind of weather, no 
matter where, or how he felt, he SMILED! 
That helped a lot!” 





Caught by a Sharp Nose 


In Le Scout, the official organ of the Bel- 
gian Boy Scouts, the following incident is 
told, as an example of what close observa- 
tion may do in an emergency. “It was a 
marvelous case of deduction by reans of 
an odor,” and occurred recently in France. 

One day a man carrying a package pre- 
sented himself at the home of a rich banker. 
As the banker was away, his mother took 
the parcel. The stranger declared that what 
it contained was of great value and he de- 
manded a written receipt. While the lady 
was leaning over the table to write it, the 
man took a knife and stabbed her in the 
back. Her sister ran to her aid and the 
man stabbed her also, then escaped. 

The ladies, both of whom were only 
wounded, asserted that this same man had 
previously visited the banker under the 
name of Jamet. Jamet was searched for 
everywhere by the police, but they were not 
successful. However, the head of the de- 
tective department took away the package 
which had been left by the man, and found 
in it nothing more than an old railroad 
guide. He also found one important thing, 
—the guide had a peculiar odor, that of a 
tannery. Inquiries were made by the police 
at the tanneries of Gentilly, just outside of 
Paris, and they' discovered that a man who 
occupied a high position in one of them 
had recently been to the home of a Parisian 
banker. 

No one could believe that this was the 
criminal, since he was the Mayor of the 
little village. However, when the women 
confronted him they recognized him im- 
mediately and he confessed. 

Success in this case was due entirely to 
the observation and deduction of the detec- 
tive, who recognized the very illusive but 
characteristic odor and knew how to “ fol- 
low it up.” 








Be Prepared— 


for any kind of going—rough roads and,paths, 
wet roads and pavements, oi/y roads and 
streets, with never a thought of tire trouble 
or slipping—have your wheel equipped with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM!CG IRES 


FOR BICYCLES 


The suction cups p side slipping and skidding 
on slippery pavements. They strengthen the tough, 
durable’tread, making it as nearly; pegorene-peaets as 
is possible with an air-filled tire. And the rubber is 
protected from the rotting effects of oil by a special 
oilproof compound. 





season’s serv- 


und ptional guarantee ga 
ag ona the liberal cudiiieas printed on tag attached to 


Pennies Rubber Co. Jeannette, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue 
-,, ae ag 1921 Euclid Avenue 
Detroit, 254 Jeffereon Avenue 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue 
yo, 149 West 6thi Street 
Minneapolis, 12 S. 8t treet 
Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th Street 
Cmaha, 215 S. 20th Street 
Seattle, Armour Building 


. LVANIA RUBBER COMPANYLOF 
— NEW YORK be 


k City, 1889 Broadway* 
me: ~~ 735 Boylston Sereet 
Dallas, 2111 Commerce Street 
Atlanta, 25 Houston Street 
YLVANIA RUBBER COM- 
PEN ANY OF CALIFORNIA 
isco, - 160 Second Street 
fen een” - 930 S. Main Strest 
An Independent Company with an 
independent selling voligy 
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Your choice of 150 premeums for sling ou Keystone COLD 
EVE NEEDLES at Sc » package. Wich every two packages 
we pve absolvtely FREE 0 Silver Aluminum Thimble. 
WE TRUST YOU 
and send. postpend. 24 needle packages and | 2 thambles 
wih LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. When wid 
send, us the $1.20 and secewe premum entitled to 


telect,from premsum kat. Extra present Free d 








States. 


price is popular. 





w ler Prices. 
DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS, Louwisviile, Ky. 
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Can put on or detach in- 
stantly with adjustable hook. 
Good sellers, because the 
riders all want them and the 
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| Great Engineering Stunts 


T HE largest telescope in the world is to 
be built by a Cleveland, O., firm for 
| the Canadian Government at Ottawa. An 
| idea of its size’will be gained from noting 
that a full sized automobile could be driven 
|through the tube, with room to spare. 
This instrument will weigh fully 50 tons 
and will have a tube 30 feet long and 
weighing 10 tons. The principal speculum, 
| at the lower end of the tube, is to be of 
| glass, 73 inches in diameter, 10 inches in 
| thickness and weighing about 2 tons. It 
| will take a year and a half to manufacture 
| the telescope. 


| A Licgut-House on the extreme point of 
}one of the Hawaiian Islands boasts one 
| of the largest revolving lenses in the world. 
| The light is 15 feet high and weighs over 
|4 tons. It was made in France at the cost 
| of $12,000. There are hundreds of glass 

prisms curiously cut and so fitted as to con- 
| centrate the light of the central lamp into 
| two powerful beams, which come into view 
| every ten seconds and can be seen 40 miles 








, rk a d M : h \\. | out to sea. 
\\ orwar arc | Two Steet Viapucts ge om Fl 
3 ° | structed in the Province o erta, Can- 
F or Success In Life ! |ada, which are _. ae _ _— 
: | height and length. oth span a huge val- 
OY SCOUTS are now preparing for future careers. They are | to onsen pas Dne viaduct is 
making their minds and bodies grow right. They, above all, | 1,900 feet long and 146 feet high, while 
ow the great value of good health and good looks when it comes | the other is one mile and 99 feet long, with 
to life’s battle. Therefore they should always practice \ a maximum height of 314 feet above the 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING = [| [iti oun_"Hell Gate” was 


Because good teeth are the foundation of good digestion—hence called that because it is a very narrow and 
good health and clear, bright minds. Go to your dentist at least twice | treacherous place for ships to pass from 
a year. Then rely om the habitual night and morning use of | Long Island Sound into the East River, in 


« | New York City. So when a New York 
Dr.lyon’s 


| gas company wanted to run a gas pipe 
PERFECT 


| from one side of “ Hell Gate” to the other, 
| it had to drill down 274 feet on each side 
Prepared for almost half a century J zs 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. a 


and then under the channel. They made a 
| tunnel big enough for a fire-engine to go 
| through and will always have a place to 
put more pipes whenever they may be need- 
|ed. The tunnel is 5,171 feet long and cost 
| $5,000,000. 
| SgarcHLicHt Beam Nine Mires Lonc.— 
| The Mount Tamalpais Railroad is plan- 
The powder that’s safe to use because it cleanses 
by the natural way—perfect polishing. Smooth, 
gritless and pleasant. Prevents decay and all tooth 
troubles. 
Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United 
States Army and Navy and the National Guard. The 
Dr. Lyon’s can is the handiest size for Boy Scouts in 
camp and on the march and never spills or breaks. 


| ning to install the largest searchlight in 
What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 


| the world on the top of Mount Tamalpais 
| at the time of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
your dentist is competent to do. ce 96 C 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


| tion in San Francisco. A mirror and lens 
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| will be used, designed to concentrate the 
| light upon a spot 100 feet square at a dis- 
| tance of nine miles. 


| A Sus-MARINE TELEGRAPH is to be laid 
| between Holland and England. The cable 
| will be 105 miles long and the undertaking 
| will cost over three millions of dollars. 
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Uncle Sam’s Life Savers 


|THE Life Saving Corps of the United 
| States cost during the last year 
$2,204,074.50. This seems like a great deal 


GREAT OFFER EXTENDED of money, but when one realizes that in 
5 eile ; SCOUTS! SCOUTMASTERS! a total of 1,743 casualties only 69 vessels 
o many hundreds of boys jumped at |] Give an entertainment and raise money for }| were lost, and that cargoes estimated in 


your troop. M to- * : 
the chance to get one of the books of | {yn 7ork:, My u Met pe ply: of value as over $15,000,000 were saved, it 


Every Boy’s Library by sending one country for Scoutmasters and Y. M. C. A’s doesn’t seem such a great appropriation. 


new subscription (at $1) to BOYS’ aiiedies cheer an, oulade —" ~ In addition to the services performed by 
5 the Life Saving Corps in aiding vessels in 


LIFE, and so many sent in theirs too |} F.J. PELICAN, 11 Milfor : ge : 
late, that we have .decided to extend this Penne cm poner 1 Ps gay ed at On eh See. 
— | tant element of their work, they extended 
unusual offer KS £ |. AND. aid to 288 vessels in need of temporary as- 
UNTIL MARCH 1, 1914. LY AA Cera. ptemind, stem-actstpulated gtd sistance, such as emergency piloting and 
Sek atin ahinenn akties dandy books | SX 9) AA fancy hesel, new ‘design: care of the sick and injured, and also gave 
before night if you try. Send for cata- Joc ibe ca. Order jewelry pesca gh myor he a ee ee ee 
log. BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth avenue now; when sold send $2° danger, most of which warnings were given 


we'll send you wate! 
New York. 
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cent. of the casualties happen to motor- 
boats and that approximately one-quarter 
of the number of persons exposed to dan- | 
ger were aboard motorcrafts. 

The Corps is also in continual serv- 
ice on land. The records show the 
saving of 100 persons, mostly bathers 
and swimmers, 96 cases of first_ aid, 
116 times when shelter was given, help I 
provided to 3,037 flood victims, assistance S 
at 47 fires both at buildings and forest, 
and a saving upon 157 occasions of per- 
sonal property, such as automobiles and | 
wagons, lumber, live stock, money and | 
jewelry, and even aeroplanes and balloons. | 
caught in mire and quicksand, endangered | 
by floods and tides, lost, stolen, etc. | 

Certainly, this is a splendid record, and | 
those of us who see the Life Savers on | 
the beach and aboard their vessels in the 

| 


The Best Food for 


future will realize somewhat better what 
their service means to the country. 


Time and the Ship’s Bell 


Time on board ship is divided into 
periods of four hours each, making six 
whole watches during the twenty-four 
hours; with the exception that one of these 
periods, namely, from 4 to 8 p. m.,, is 
divided into two half-watches of two hours 
each—called dog-watches—of from 4 to 6 
and from 6 to 8 

During each of these watches,—including 
the period from 4 to 8 p. m.,—the ship’s 
bell is rung every half hour. For instance, 
at half-past 8 in the morning it is struck 
once, and the time is called “one bell;” at 
9 o’clock it is struck twice, and the time is 
called “two bells,” and so on until noon, 
when it is struck eight times and the time 
is called “eight bells.’ Thus “one bell” 
occurs six times during the twenty-four 
hours, namely, at half-past 8 in the morn- 
ing; at half-past 12 in the afternoon; at 
half-past 4 in the afternoon; at half-past 
8 in the evening; at half-past 12 at night; 
and at half-past 4 in the morning. 

The reason why the period from 4 to 8 
is divided into two watches is because, 
when the starboard and port watches alter- 
nate in the work of the ship throughout the 
twenty-four hours, the same:men would 
always be at work at the same hour of the 
day and night if the number of the watch 
periods were even. This is prevented by 
making an odd number by the dog-watches. 

The strokes of the bell are made in 
couples. Thus: —— —— is four bells; 
—— —— — is five bells, etc—From 
Cruising for Sea Scouts. 





In Mount Vesuvius 
Several Italian scientists recently took | 
their lives in their hands when they stayed | 
for eight hours within the crater of Mount | 
Vesuvius, studying the volcanic action of | 
the famous mountain. They worked amid 
great danger of explosions and just over a - 
great lake of fire into which they might 
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Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 


It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





It has the great- 


It is eaten with 


TRISCUIT is the 











have been plunged by the slightest mis- | 
step. There they took observations which | 
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convinced them that a new eruption might | 


occur at almost any time. ALI 1 packet stamp hinges, 
1 chet stamp album, 
{ 1 Lay Veaamiiies 2 varieties, 


100 varieties used stamps, 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 


Mi 5 did you shoot the man’s dog?” [FOR 
asked the justice of a Western court. “He | 50. Sealine sees ee 
says the animal was perfectly quiet and | LAKE VIEW STAMP CO.,2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
never disturbed anyone.” 

“= Well, no,” admitted the defendant, | album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 different 
“T’ve never heard him howl, but he always | ito Tee ee ee 


looked as if he was going to. He would | C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and 


205 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


if you send 25c. for 6 mos. subscription to MIKKLE’S 
STAMP WEEKLY, Boston, Mass. IF PREFERRED, 
101 DIFFERENT U. 8. Trial offer, 10 weeks 10c. and 
100 Foreign or 50 U. 8. FREE. No hobby like stamp 
collecting for young or old. 








come out into the yard a dozen times at 
night, squat down, look at the moon, draw | ATTENTION! Illustrated Stamp Album, Fad spaces, 250 
H 4 } 4 | in, an vi es, - 

his breath, open his mouth and fix him- | wriaHt, 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 





FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 
countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 
Send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 
FRE 


E- 108 Foreign Stamps, Aibum & Cata- 
logs for 2c.postage. 
PAYN STAMP CO,, 188 No, Wellington St,, LOS ANGELES, CAL 





self for a howl from here to Jericho, then | 
change his mind, crawl under the porch, | 
and go to sleep. No, I never heard him | 


howl, but the suspense was killing me.” , | free, any one of the 25 great books in this library. 


EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY OFFER EXTENDED 


Each boy who sends us a new subscription before March 1, 1914, at One Dollar, will receive 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Get the most 
out of your Bicycle 


whether you use it for buSiness or 
pleasure—the real worth of your wheel 
depends uponwhat you can getoutofit. 


J.M JOHNSEN CROCER 
’ ‘Sa’ e, 


» 








More wear, less work, easier miles, constant 
and instant control, refreshing sport — these 
are some of the things the 


NEW DEPARTURE 


rine Coaster 


Brake 
puts into your bicycle — the choice 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 
of over four million riders. Abso- 
lute satisfaction assured by a guar- 
antee without a hole ora quibblein it. 










Go to your dealer or repair man today and he will equip your wheel with a 


New Departure brake while you wait. 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO. - - = BRISTOL, CONN. f 
nit DM Mn | iit IN MTN (|| rh HN 
en) 
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I} he Brake that brought the Bike back 
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You Can Pay 17 Cents 
a Day 


The largest type- 
writer concern in the 
world offers you the 
best typewriter in 
existence for 17 cents 
a day. 








This certainly places 
a premium on pennies ! 
It recognizes honesty 
as a commercial asset. 


The am 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 























Its record has never been equaled. Catalog free 





The OLIVER Typewriter Co. 


310 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y 








The Mystery of the River Cave 


(Continued from page 4.) 


Immediately he thought of the canoe, 
and trembled to think what its discovery 
might mean to him. And—woe be it— 
; they were directly hieing back, cursing as 
they came. They burst into the hut, and 
both together talking, heaping curses and 
threats; and, with brandished knives, de- 
manded of old Dan the meaning of that 
canoe. 

Poor old Fisherman Dan sank into his 
chair, in fear and perplexity, and then, 
when they had ceased their thundering, he 
spoke; and it seemed wonder to Milton 
that they could not see the truth in his 
mien, as he told them that the canoe was 
doubtless that of two boys, who lived on 
the Illinois shore, and who sometimes left 
it there, to be used again in their play. 

But truth had no appeal for them, and 
suspicion had them in grip, and they said: 

“We'll see; and if we find anyone here 
we'll have his gizzard, and yours!” 

Milton, trembling in terror, waited to 
hear no more, but forced his way out of 
the tangle, in his hurry sorely scratching 
his face. He rushed to a willow at the 
southern end of the isle, meaning to jump 
into the Mississippi and swim it, in event 
they should come his way. 2 

He heard them as they beat the bushes 
toward the other end of the island, and 
when they got out of ear-shot, it seemed 
hours till he heard them again. He was 
still in a panic, for he knew they were 
making close search, and, dressed as he 
was, he feared to risk a swim for the Iowa 
shore, though it was less than a third of 
a mile. 

Then his eye flashed on a garden of flags, 
that grew in the water, just off the shore 
at his feet; and here was his chance. 

But how get over among the flags with- 
but leaving a track on the sand. He 
searched about eagerly, and with his knife 
cut a staff from the thicket that sheltered 
him. With this he vaulted from the grave? 
across the water—clear over the sand, and 
in a moment he was down below the sur- 
face, with only his head above, screened 
by the flags. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Lire.) 


HE USED HIS NAPKIN. 

Parents and children often differ in their 
views concerning the uses which various 
articles should be put to, as thus: 

Mother (at breakfast)—You ought al- 
ways to use your napkin at the table, 
George. 

George—I am using it, mother. I have 
the dog tied to the leg of the table with 
it. 


In the struggling days at Tuskegee, 
Booker T. Washington found that he 
would have to use an old chicken house for 
a schoolroom. 

“Uncle,” he said to an old colored man, 
“TI want you to come down at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning and help me clean out a 
hen house.” 

“Law, now, Mr. Washington,” the old 
man expostulated, “ you—all don’t want to 
begin cleanin’ out no henhouses roun’ here 
in de day time.” 





“Young man, we need brains in our 
office.” 4 

“I know you do. That’s why I’m looking 
for a job here.” 





A rough edge collar will make you for- 
get to keep smiling faster than almost any- 
thing else. Try rubbing a wax candle over 
the inner edge. 
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SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 
TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


Our sixty-ninth was, in some respects, our greatest year. Some of the notable facts are these: 
New Business (109,763 Policies) $232,800,000.00 
Gain over 1912 34,000,000.00 
Risks in force Jan. 1, 1914 (1,101,655 Policies) 2,273,000,000.00 
Gain over Jan. 1, 1913 103,000,000.00 
Dividends allotted (1914) 17,600,000.00 
Increase over 1913 2,200,000.00 
124,000,000.00 





Disposition of Income: 
Death claims 
Matured Endowments, Surrender Value, etc. 25,000,000 
Dividends 15,000,000 
Expenses, etc., including Taxes ($1,352,956) 15,000,000 


Added to Reserves , : 43,000,000 $124,000,000.00 
THE INVESTMENTS OF THE YEAR (Outside of Loans on Policies) WERE. $41,740,459.14 


INVESTED TO PAY 5.07%. 





As follows: 
Domestic and Canadian, State and Municipal Bonds $8,421,095.17 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.78%. 
Representing thirty-four cities, ten counties and five school districts, located in twenty- 
two States, and two Provinces. 
Foreign State and Municipal Bonds 7,149,471.41 


Representing eleven countries. 
Railroad Bonds 9,856,651.23 


Loans on Business Property 15,189,078.66 
Loans on FParms (New Department) 920,885.17 


Miscellaneous Bonds 203,277.50 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.88%. 


ANALYSIS AND EARNING POWER OF LEDGER ASSETS ON DECEMBER 31, 1913: 


Railroad Bonds (4.27% $311,949,214.47 
Poreign Government and Municipal Bonds (4.19%) 83,022,625.44 
Policy Loans (5% es 133,507,619.52 
Premium Notes (5% 4,598,039.71 
Mortgage Loans, Seeks aie Parm Mortgages (4.97%) 152,9'70,898.44 
State and Municipal Bonds (4.04%) 53,177,784.79 
Miscellaneous Bonds (6.67%) m 7,003,132.23 
Stock (Received from Reorganizations) 284,046.88 
Real Estate Owned (4.36%) 9,196,586.10 
Cash (2.50%) 7,140,755.82 


- $762,850,703.40 


AVERAGE EARNING POWER OF ALL ASSETS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1913: 
4.54% 
INCREASE IN EARNING POWER SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1905: 
0.32% 


TRANSLATED into income, this increase, if maintained, will yield an added income in 1914, and 


annually thereafter, of $2,441 ,000.00 
LIABILITIES: 


Reserve to cover contract obligations $642,598,782.00 
Other reserves (taking securities at Market Values) 105,898,958.00 


$748,497,740.00 


The low price of bonds and the high rate obtainable on real estate mortgages made the year a good one 
for investment. 

The wording of the Federal Income Tax was materially improved and policy-holders generally benefited by the 
intelligent response made to our letter to policy-holders, sent out last April. The united protest of policy-holders against 
unfair legislation is something that all legislatures, Federal and State, will have to reckon with in the future. 

A statement consisting of 168 folio pages, giving in minute detail the transactions of the year, schedules of the 
Company’s assets, and a vast deal of additional information, will be filed with the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, with the Government of each State (except one) of the United States, and with the Governments of all the leading 
Countries of the world. A brief of this, containing important details, will be sent to policy-holders during 1914, and will 
be mailed to anyone on request. 

January 8, 1914. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 




















